



















: SGN JOLIFFE, 

TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law. Office on the 

PR Kast side of Main, bet ween Third and Fourth streets 
Cincianati, Ohie, Collections carefully attended to. 


Heter to 
Thos. H. Minus, ‘ 


T. Kirby, Esq. 
Dr. G. Bailey, 


> Cincinnati. 2Biachly & Simpson, 


Neff & Brothers, 5 C. Donaldson & Co 
Hon. J. W. Price, ? HHills-A. W. Fagin, St. Louis, 
Hon. J.J.Mcboweliy b’ro OS. J. Coombs, Gallipolis. 
N. Barrier, Esq. W. Union O.Dy. A. Brower,Law’burg, Ta. 
&. Galloway, Colwabus, 0. Cot. J, Taylor, Newport, Ky. 
Gep R.Collins,Maysville,Ky. 

pune 2 lyw 


WILLIAM BIRNEY, 
CINCINNATI, ONO, 

TTORNEY A® LAW, and Commissioner to take 
A Depositions and Acknowlegements of Deeds for 
he States of Vermont and Connecticut. offers his ser- 
vices for the collection of clsims in the Federal and 
State Courts of Ohio, and in the Courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Kighth street, two doors west of 

Main, opposite Methodist Book Concern. 
nov 





’ A CARD, 
G. CORWIN & L. KB. BRUEN, Attorneys at 
. Law, Lebanon, Ohio, will give prompt and dili- 
gent attention to any business entrusted to them in War- 
ren or the adjoining counties. june 27 


OCTORS H, & H, J, CX, respectfully 
tender their services to the citizens of Cin cirmati. 
ce and residence onthe west side of Walnut between 

T weilfth and Thirteenth streets. novil tf 


ROBERT PORTER, 
DEALER IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, 
No. 172, Muin st, between Ath and 5th, East side, 
CUNCINNATI. 

Constantly on hand, a general assortment of Foreign 
and Domestic Dry Goods.—Terms Cash. novd 
RAW DON, WRIGHT & HATCH, 
BANK NOTE ENGRAVERS, 
WESTERN OFFICE, CORNER OF FOURTH AND MAIN, 

CINCINNATI. 


Rank Notes; Ronds; 
Hilts of Exchance; Drafis; 
Cards; bill Heads, &c, &c. 


Executed in a superior style, and at Kastern prices. 
Bank Note Paper, of superior quality and ail Kinds 
constantly on hand. 
—ALSO, FOR SALE— 
Checks on Trust Co. and Lafayette Bank. 
Bills.of Exchange and Biank Drafisyon letter sheet. 
ect 5 «Gm 


HOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

Sycamore street, East side, near Eighth street, in- 

vites the public to test the quality ef his Oil, which he 

warrants equal to Sperm for burning; also for machinery 

and the manufacture of Woolens, being free from vitriol 

and other pernicious ingredients. He will exchange Oil 
for Lavd No.1 or 2. mar 4 


GROCERY MERCHANTS, 


AND DFALERS IN 
GRASS SEEDS. 
Corner of Lower Market and Sycamore streets. 
jan 6 ~ 


PREMIUM COLORS, 
EW YORK DYE HOUSE, corner Gano and Wal 
N nut, between 6th and 7th streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Jyeing, Scouring, Steain Finishing, Pressing, &c., done 
equal to any East. W. TEASDALE. 
act B-ly 
JOHN LOCKWOOD, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
STOVES, GRATES, HOLLOW-WARE, 
Steam-Boat Stoves, Kitchen Furni- 
ture, &c. 
No. 22 Cotumpia STREET. 
Between Main and Sycamore Streets, 
Cincinnati, O. y 
Copper, Tin, Sheet Iron, and Steam-Boat work of all 
kinds, done with neatness and despatch. 
jan 13 wiy ih MOUND 3 
c, 8S, CHEEVER, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Boots and Shoes, 
Western Row 3rd door above Sixth street. 
maar 27 


THOMAS B, HARRIS, 
HOLESALE and retail DRUGGIST, and dealer 
in Paints, Orns, VaR sisnes and Dye Sturrs, cor- 

ner of Lower Market and Sycamore sts, Cincinnati, oO. 
Physicians and Country Merchants are solicited to call 
and examine for themselves. The above articles are of 
the best quality, and may be had at reasonable iates. 
Cash paid for Ginseng, Beeswax, Flaxseed, &c. 
oct 16 lyw 























C,. PHILLIUPSe-!ron Foundry and Scale 
R. Manufactory, Deer Creek Bridge, near the Kail 
oad Depot, Cincinnati, Platform scals of every de 
scription, Patent Balances, Counter Scales, Druggists 
do., Hydraulic Presses, Sad lrous, Andirons, Plough 
Castings, Wagon Bones, and every variety of Castings, 
Smith Work, &c. Repairing done as usual. Two good 
Steam Engines for sale. july I lyw 


uM. LL. SHELDON, 
Merchandise and Rea! Estate Broker, 
Money anp GENERAL Commission AGENT, 
Office in Fourth Street Hail, between Main & Sycamore. 
mayG d-wif F 
S, THAYER, 
WHOLESALE DEALER 


IN 
Foreign and Domestic Straw Geods 
Leghorn and Paim Leaf Hats, 
Artificial Flowers, &c,. &., 
No. 22 East Fourtrn Street, 
Between Main & Sycamore, 
Cincinnati. feb2 lyd-w 


GEO, B, MILTENBERGER, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL GROCER, 


AcEent anp Commission MERCHANT, 


AND 
PRODUCE DEALER, 
—aALso-— 
Boat Stores and Provisions, 
@orner of Front & Wainut Streets, 
; Cincinnati, 


feb 2 lyd-w vyel 
s. BH. RURTON. M. GREENWOOD 
S., H. BURTON & CO,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
Steves, Grates, Hollow Ware, c, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Columbia street, 
Between Main and Walnut sts., Cincinnati. Sign 
of Buck’s Patent Cooking Stove. 

Buck’s Patent Cooking Stove; Victory Preniium 
Cooking Stove; Ten and Seven Plate, Parlor, Cannon 
Stoves, &c. Hollow Ware, Sad lrons, Wagon Boxes, 
Andirons. Tea Kettles, &c. &c. __ jan d& wy. 
MichakEL WERK. Nicnatas VERDIN. 

VERDIN & WERA, 
STAR AND TALLOW F 

CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, 

No. 192, Main Street, 
Between Fifth and Sizth, 





Cincinnati, O. 
Always on hand a large assortment of Star, Sum- 
mer and Winter Candles.—Soap of different qualities. 
Commissions of all descriptions attended to. Dvafts 


Also, received fur col 


on Europe bought and sold. 
jen 30 lyd-w 


lection. 


JOHN . DONOGH, 
SADDLE, HARNESS AND TRUNK 
MANUFACTURER, 

And Leather Dealer, 
No. 236 Main street, East side, bet ween 6th and 7th, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
JP CASH paid for HIDES & SKINS. TAN BARK 
bought a the highest market prices. 
H. J. DAGGETT. 
ot 24 d&wly 
DAGGETT & BRUCE, 
GROCERS AND PRODUCE DEALERS, 
S. W. corner Columbia and Sycamore sts. 
CINCINNATI. 
References—J. H. Groesbeck, Esq,. John Kug- 


ler, Esq., Josiah Lawrence & Co., Florer & Nichols, P. 
Wilson & Co. Fan 2% da&wiy 





~ 


wm. E. BRUCE, 





Ss. & EE, EASTON, 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS, 
No. 232 Main Street, 
Between Fifth and Sixth, cast side 

CINCINNATI. 
Importers of Shoe Thread, and Findings in general. 
Constantly on hand a general assortment of Morocco, 

Kid, Lining, Binding, and all kinds of Leather. 
ALSO—A good assortment of custom made Boots 
and Shoes. 
Low for Cash. 


___ feb _a-why 
i. D. CHrpMan. S. H. Bacngeror. 
CHIPMAN & BACHELOR, 
Whelesaie and Retail 

Y AND PRODUCE, DEALERS 
GROCERS. AN Of EW Ute sterk srrcers, 7 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Presh Family Groceries 
‘for sale as cheap as at any es' is 


ly om hand, 
nt in the city, 











mar5 d-w 
.. , ®OBERT BARTON, "a 
EALER in Foreign and : Ho- 
siery; Gloves; Trimmings; and | 
‘ancy. Goods; No, 15, East Fourth st ween Main | , 
nd Sycamore streets, Cincinuati, Ohio. ae 
oct B-lyd& w 
MEAL ts 
BURCKHARDT, KLEINERT & CO.,, 
WHOLESALE AND BEPAIL® 
GROCERS & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 






Dealers in Liquors, Wines and P: due 
N. FE. corner of Watnut ani ; Cini 


‘Tno sure, 80 sal and salutary, can bedevised. 
‘A ee: pringiple, it will be remembered, was 
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J, W. RILEY, 
HOLESALK and Retail Dealerin GROCERIES 
AND PRODUCE, southeast corner of Fifth and 
Elm streets, Cincinnati. ‘ 
Salt, Sugar, Coffee, Tea, Indigo, Madder, Nails, Glass, 
Cotton Yarn, &c., sold at the lowest cash prices. oct 16 


ILES & C@,, Merchandise and Real Estate’ 
Brokers, No. 25 Kast Fourthst. Examination 
of ‘Titles, and Conveyancing attended to with diligence 
and care. Loans negotiated, and Merchandise pureha- 
sed and sold at usual rates of Brokerage. 
ect 25 wily 
B, WHEATON, Druggist, aud Desierin Dye 
Stuffs; Paints, Oils, Window Glass, Patent Medi-, 
Corner of Broad and High sts., 
vovl9 wom 





e 
cines, Chemicals, &e. 
Colunbus, 0. 


Country Merchants & Blacksmiths 
ATTEND!!! 

JUNIATA AND BLOOM FORGE IRON 
AND NAILS. 


A. MORRELL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 1N 

Tron and Nails, Englishand American 

Steels, Anvils, Scales, Sad Irons, 
Wagon Koxes, of every description. 

No41 Broadway, second door below Lower Market, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. oct 15 Ny 


J, 0. DOUGLASS, ‘ 
MANUFACTURER AND REPAIRER OF 


r 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
At the store of Peters & Co., 

Sourn sipk oF Fourth sTREET, BETWEEN Main 
1K oaly place in Cincinnati where Wind I 
ments can be made and repaired. oct 16° 
ACKER of Pork and Beef, and Commission Mer- 
chant. Warehouses on both sides of the Canal, be- 








nstru 
ly 





. 


AND SYCAMORE STREETS, 
T 
~""N, P. IGLEHAR', 


tween Main and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—aLso— 
Agents for Transportation to the East. 





Goods consigned to my address, will be shipped via 
Pittsburgh or Wheeling, to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New York, or Boston, at lowest rates. 

N. B. Ne commission charged for forwarding at this 
point, any freight, coming by our Lines. 

mar 26 








New York,and the expected Conven- 
tion to Revise the Constitution, 

How responsible is the position of each citi- 
zen of this great State at the present moment! 
If in ordinary times, at ordinary periods of po- 
litical excitement, the people are rallied to the 
polls under the apprehension of a crisis, surely 
when the organic law is trembling in thescale, 
when changes vital as the existence of the Com- 
monwealth are proposed, every citizen should 
bring to the discussion of such grave and res- 
ponsible topics the utmost coolness, the most 
careful research, and the strictest honesty of 
purpose and integrity of principle. 

This may seem a matter possessing an inte- 
rest merely local, but we cannot regard it so.— 
If New York should fall back, instead of mak- 
ing progress, at this critical juncture—if this 
Convention should engraft new deformities 
upon the Constitution, instead of exscinding 
those now existing, the cause of Human Eree- 
dom and Social Progress would rae the change, 
and the seeds of future discord and antago- 
nism would be sown broadcast, not only through 
her own domain, but wherever similar issues 
and interests are involved in the sister States. 

The Constitution of 1777, hastily compiled 
during the tumult cf the Revolution, was not 
unfavorable in its action, and would doubtless 
have retained the popular approval, had it not 
been for two features, which ultimately led to 
its overthrow. Tiese were a property qualifi- 
cation of suffrage for the Governor and Sena- 
tors,and a Council of Revision, composed of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, to whom a 
decision was given upon the constitutionality 
of every uct of legislation, before its final pas- 
sage or publication. This was regarded, and 
justly, as an indefensible combinaftion of Judi- 
cial and Legislative duties in the same hands. 

The Convention and the Constitution of 1821 
was the issue of the popular dissatisfaction.— 
The instrument then promulgated has failed to 
secure a sufficient degree of popular approval 
to perpetuate its existence. Material modifi- 
cations may be anticipated in the following, 
among other particulars. 

The judiciary will be remodeled. With the 
fate of the Council of Revision fresh in remem- 
brance, a similar error was committed in fram- 
ing a Court of Errors, the highest. tribunal of 
the State. This was composed chiefly of the 
Senate, of the very individuals who had enact- 
ed those laws, which they were afterwards 
called upon to construe in the last resort.. Here 
was a union of functions, which political 
science fas ever sought to intrust to different 
hands, viz: the enactment and the exposition of 
laws. The tribunal itself has not vindicated, 
by its practical working, the wisdom or neces- 
sity of a departure from generally received 
theory. It-has not elevated the judicial charac- 
ter of the State, either at home or abroad. The 
whole machinery has proved cumbrous, incon- 
clasive and expensive. Thechancery jurisdic- 
tion of the State will require supervision, and 
the present prospect is that the judiciary will 
be reformed altogether. 

The Executive will not escape the sickle of 
change. The patronage of the Governor is 
most varied and extensive, and the people have 
grown very distrustful of its accumulation in 
hands thus single and central, and are suspici- 
ous of the corruption which it fends to engender. 
It is to be hoped, that the appointing power 
will not be transferred to the Legislature, which 
would prove a political innovation unworthy 
of the name of Reform, but that the mass of 
of it will be thrown into the hands of the peo 
ple themselves, and distributed among the 
respective localities where the offittia! duties 
may arise. be 

Again, the Legislative power will not be left 
as now organised. The people of New-York 
are becoming sensitive upon the subject of 
debt, and the present, indications are, that the 
‘pea will reserve to themselves, and to their 
ion through the ballot box, the whole 
ect of borrowing money. We think. that 


: 







apart of the proposed Constitution of Iowa. 
Another question will arise, as to the rights 

of the people. The above reforms refer to 

inistration, but the funda- 








N. B.—Constantly on hand’a 


LYMAN & RICE, _ 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail, 
Hardware and Cutlery, Wir 
Nails, &t., 
SIGN OF THE ANV ELS # 

Corner of Main and Lower Market Sts. 
Tyman.] CUNCINNATI. {S. Rice 
mar ii 4 


d-wtf 

JAMES R. SHARP, : 

IMPORTER OF BRITISH AND GERMAN 
LA ODS 





” , 


Scotch and Swiss Muslins, Gloves, 


itts Cc. 
NO, 98 CEDAR ST. NEW YORK. 

AND NO. 5 EAST THIRD 8T,, CINCINNATI. 
feb 8 Vaew es 
JOHN SNYDER, 

Acent, Commission anp Forwanpine Mercuant, 


EALER in Manufactored Goods, Groceries, &c. 
&c. Business of every description in that line 
promptly attended to at No, 22, Colwnbia street, be- 
tween Main and Sycamore. 
REFERENCES. 
Richardson & Bros., 
Yorke, Brashears & Co., 





Josiah Lawrence, 
Champlin & Co. 
mar 12 d-witf 





DD. ROOT, 
ANUPACTURER of Root’s Patent Eclipse Cook- 

M ing Stoves; Premium, Parlor, Air ‘Tight, Six, Sev- 
en, Ten Plate, Coal, and other Stoves; Parlor Panton, 
Hollow Ware; Wagon Boxes, &c. Wholesale an 
Retail. ‘ 

No 36 Main street, Cincinnati, 

oct 5 d&w 













“Ithe details of 


. Shall snffrage;bemade universal, as all-embrac- 





ree Ss and i. 
questions will recur, shall every inhabi- 
t enjoy the undisputed rights of the citizen? 


ing.as the air of Heaven? Shall manhood, not 
the hue of the skin, be the test of Human Right? 
‘What the issue will be, remains tobe seen and 
deter.:ined, but meanwhile, and in other arti- 
cles, we shall resume the topic and give it that 
attention which its intrinsic. and relative im- 
portance deserves. 





Yankees out-done.—Some of the news boys 
of London, determined to make something out 
of the war question, worked a game quite equal 
to the manufacturers of wooden nuty The 
London correspondent of the Boston Atlas says: 

“During the day the news was struck off by 
some speculating newsmen, and hawked about 
the streets by men and boys, accompanied with 
the alarming announcement, “Arrival 
Steamer— War with America!” It is said that 
tens of thousands of these sheets were 
of. It should be remarked that they were not 
published from any of the leading newspaper 
offices, and that the method taken to ‘turn @ 





Hutky, HortteGrbetptet New Y. 


For the Morning Herald. 
Official Report of the Proceedings of 
the Southern and Western Liberty 
Convention, Y 


Tabernacld, Tend vith, 1845, 


. "Phe Southern and ¢ Conven- 

ion met at the Tabernacle,:in:Cincinnati, on 

ednesday, the 11th ¢ 1845, at 9 A, M. 
More than two thousan tes were 


ent from Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Shi, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Virginia and i- 

n, and distinguished strangers were present’ 
rom Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
York: Rev. John Pierpont and Wm. Jackson 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Jamison of Rhode Island, 
and Geo. W, Glark of New York, 

$s Chase, from Committee of Arrange- 
ments, called the Convention to order at 
10 A. M., and ed that a temporary or- 
ganization be formed «by callisig Samuel Lewis, 
of Ohio, to the Chair, and Thomas Heaton, of 
Ohio, as Secretary, which was adopted. 

A few minutes were then spent in silent de- 
votion, after which Rev. James H. Dickey led 
the public devotion by a fervent appeal to the 


Throne of Gra 
On motion of D&yBrisbane, the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed a committce to nomi- 


nate officers for the permanent organization of 
the Convention, and report rules for its govern- 


vo. . 


F. Clark 6f Pennsylvania, John G. Fee of Ken- 
tucky, My. Brownlee of Indiana,§ Rev. J. 
H. Dickey of Illinois, and Charles H. Stewart 
of Michigan. Sap! saith 
* The Chair. 





A 4 






aldtens+ 
ihu Bur- 
ritt of Massachusetts, and Judge Wm. Jay of 
New York. 

Dr. Brisbane, from the Committee-to report 
officers for the permanent organization of the 
Convention, made report as follows:— 
President—James G. Birney, of Michigan. 
Vice Presidents—Edgar Needham, Kentucky; 

Stephen . Giffen, Ohio; Hiram 
Mendenhall, Indiana; Jolin G. Fee, 
Kentucky; S. C. Stevens, Indiana; J. 
Codding, Illinois; A, L, Barber, Wis- 
consin; Owen Lovejoy, Illinois; James 
H. Dickey, Illinois; Robert Hanna, 
Pennsylvania; Stephen 8S, Harding, 
Indiana; John Keep, Ohio; Thomas 
Miller, Pennsylvania; David Craig, 
Virginia; Samuel Lewis, Ohio, 
Secretaries—Thomas Heaton, Ohio; M. R. Hull, 
Indiana; Russel] Errett, Pennsylvania. 

The Chairman, Mr, Lewis, then introduced 
Mr. Birney to the Convention, who. returned 
thanks for the honor done him, and addressed 
the Convention for a few minutes on the pre- 
sent aspects of the Anti-Slavery cause, 

After the officers had taken their stats, Mr. 
Geo, W. Clark of New York sang, in his best 
style, a Liberty song. 

On motion, all strangers from States not em- 
braced in the Call, and in attendance on the 
Convention, were requested to take seats as de- 
legates, and participate with us in our delibe- 
rations. 

On motion of S. P. Chase, the following 
gentlemen were appointed a committee to re- 
port resolutions and an Address:—S. P. Chase, 
Ohio; Edward Smith, Pennsylvania; M. 
Cabell, Indiana ; J. H. Dickey, Illinois; J. G. 
Fee, Kentucky. 

On motion, Thomas K. Smith, and Henry 
Lewis of Ohio; Walter Edgington and Dr. 
Bingham of Indiana; and Robert Hanna of 
Pennsylvania, were appointed a Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

The Committee to report rules for the gov- 
ernment of the Convention, submitted a series 
of rules. The fifth rale was,on motion, laid on 
the table, and the other rules adopted. 

After a song by Mr. Clark, the Convention 
adjourned till 2 P. M. 


fase us st asf 


Afternoon Session. 

The Conyention was called to order by Mr. 
Lewis, one of the Vice Presidents, who, by re- 
quest, read letters from Wm. Goodell, of N. Y., 
and Phineas Crandall, a Presiding Elder of the 
M. E. Church, in Massachusetts, . 

Mr. Chase from the Committee, submitted a 
s¢ries of resolutions, which were read, and laid 
over for consideration to-morrow. ‘The saine 
gentleman, from the same Committee, setter 
an address to the people of the United States, 
which was read and unanimously adopted. 

(The Address maybe found in another 
column.) 

Mr. Clark then sang a Liberty song. «~ 

On motion, John A. Wills, of Pa., Ex Need- 
ham, of Ky., J. Codding, of Ill., S. S. Hfardinge, 
of Ja., and T. B; Hudson, of Ohio, were appoint- 
ed a committee “to draft a Constitittion for a 
Mississippi Valley Anti-Slavery Society- 

Mr. Clarke then sang the “Liberty Ball,” 
with the help of the Convention to “roll it 
along,” when an adjournment'té 8 P. M. took 
place. ms jtieg 

_ Evening Session, 

The President called the Convention to order. 
The evening was spent in hearing addresses 
and songs. Mr. Wills, of Pa... Edgar Need- 
ham, of ee Judge Stevens, of Ia., and Samuel 
Lewis, of Ohio, addressed the Convention ina 
very happy manner, the intervals between the 
speeches being enlivened by songs from Mr. 
Clarke. At half past ten.o’clock the Conven- 
tion adjourned till 8 A. M. to-morrow. 


Thursday, June 12,9 A. M. 


The President called the Convention to order. 
When the proceedings were opened by prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Fee, of uatucky, 

Wm. Jackson, of Massachusetts, then ad- 
dressed the Convention, and was followed in a 
few words by the President. 

Mr. Chase then called up the resolutions sub- 
mitted yesterday, which after being read, dis- 
eussed and amended were 

1. Resolved, That ao part 
to be a truly Democpatie 
propose to itself the abrogation, by every honora. 
ble, just, and constitdtional means, of all legali- 
zed despotism and oppression, within the reach of 
its political influence;and, therefore, that party 
which, at present, claims the honorable title 
of the Democratic party of the United States, 
but refuses to act at all against the worst form 
and most malignant kind of despotism and op- 
pressign, and perseveres in a monstrous alliance 
with “slatébolders, and in sustaining slavery 
with the whole energy of national authority, 
in disregard of the Constitution and of Right, 
thas forfeited all claim to be so designated or 
— d, 

2. Resolved, That that party only, which 
adopts in good faith, the principles of the Dec- 

ation o J dence, and_ proposes, when- 

er and wherever it may obtain the necessary 
political power, to administer the National and 
State Governments in conformitysto those prin- 
ciples, without regard to persons, and, fifere- 
fore, to direst, openly and honestly, its most 
decisive and energetic action against slavery, 
and the oppression which originates in slavery, 
as the greatest evil and most threatenin ° 
ger of our day and nation, and then, to 
all measures which endanger, and tagu 
just measures which favor human liberty, isthe 
true Democratic party of the United States. 

3, Resolved, That we love the Union and de- 
sire its perpetuity, and revere the Constitution, 
and are determined to maintain it; but the 







Sug 
” 














tablish justice, and secure the blessings of Lib- 
erty: and the Constitution which we apport, 
must be that which our Fathers bequeathed to 
ae and wc} staat mich ‘the pPantremone of 
slavery and Seryilism have substituted for it. 
4. Hoscloca That it.is,vain for any party to 


look for our ion, which refuges oF 
omits in its State and National Conventions to 
avow our 


inciples’and adopt our measures.— 
And it is ane the Liberty party is the only 
party which doesavow our principles and adopt 
our measures, that we propose to give to it our 
cordial and united support. 

5. Resolved, Thatas a National Party, our 
purpose and determination: is to divorce the 
National Government from Slavery; to prohibit 
slaveholding in all places of exclusive ‘nation- 
al jurisdiction; to abolish the domestic slave 
trade; to harmonize the administration of the 
Government in all its departments with the 
principles of the Declaration; and, in all‘prop- 
er and constitutional modes to discourage and 
discontinue the system of work without wa- 
ges; but not to interfere, unoonatitutionally, 
with the local legislation of particular States. 

6, Resolved, That. in the Jate struggle for 
the Presidency, we cannot perceive that the 

iberty party evinced any preference for the 
eandidates of either of the other parties, both 
being slaveholders and partizans of slavery; 
but are satisfied that they voted for their own 
candidates simply because they represented 
their own viewsand measures, which neither 
of the candidates of the other parties did or 
could, and because they reposed in them a 
trust and confidence which the efforts and arts 
of their opponents failed to destroy or diminish. 


ment, vit—Dr. W. H. Brisbane of Ohio, .Wm. |# 


Union which we love must be an Union to es-}. 


—_ecemeaen ntsc 
CINCIDINATI, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1845. [WHOLE NO, 457. 
= aed —— inter ———— 


them with amaaceoey 

should, ‘in all cases, abstain from the support ¢ 

pro-slav ery par 
8. Resolved, 


the Presidency and Vice Presidency of 


should be kept entirely open; afd thai 
the proper time shall arrive, that such ¢ 
dates shouJd be selected as will unite 
gest and most cordial support, with undoul 
capacity aad unequivocal devotion to our pi 
ciples and measures. 

9, Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with 
all those who, for no other offence tlian that o 


regain that freedom which our nation 
clared to be inalienable, are uujustly imprison- 
ed: and we especially denounce the imprison- 
ment of Jonathan 
fence by national authority in Florida 
rant violation of the Constitution an 
‘indignity, not only to the Statejef. 
setts, but to the people ofa 
10. Resolved, That i 

hen. her eiti 


onvention snap 

> TOD ma tee: 
ang titugionally inspPisaned Pin of e} 
ed from thé territory’ of another 

Union, is, to'demand of the N bl Govers- 
ment the enactment and enforcement of prdp- 
er laws to secure her citizens in the enjoymdt 
of their violated rights, and, fatling compliagce 
— such demand, to protect her citizens ler- 
self. 

11. Resolved, That we are not indifferen{ to 
questions of trade or currency, or extension of 
territory, or to any other questions relating to 
the prosperity and advancement of the country; 
but we haveno doubt that those who are willing 
to subordinate these questions to the great 
question of Personal Rights, will be able, 
wherever they become responsille by the pos- 
session of power, to adjust these mutters upon 
a satisfactory basis: in the meantime, if we 
differ somewhat among ourselves as to these 
questions, we have the consolation of knowing 
that the members of no other party are entirely 
agreed upon them. 

12. Resolved, That we revere the memory 
of Tomas Mornis, who preferred his country 
to his party, and was willing to sdcrifice his 
political position rather than renounce his po- 
litical principles: his manly and noble protest 
against the doctrines of slavery, when strongly 
urged by the great Whig Leader, remains an 
illustrious monument of his devotion to Truth 
and Duty and Freedom. 

(The Convention adopted this resolution by| 
a rising vote, as a reverential tribute to the 
memory of the honored dead.) 

13. Resolved, That we do not understand the 
Liberty Party to be a sectional but a National 
Party; the presence und co-operation of free 
men of the slave States assures us that the 
Principles of Liberty are traveling south of 
Mason & Dixon’s line, and give us good hope 
that they will be, ere long, established in puri- 
ty and vigor on the Gulf of Mexico. 

After a song from Mr. Clarke the Convention 
adjourned. 





Afternoon Session. 

Mr. Needham, ot Kentucky, moved u recon- 
sideration of the ninth resolution and express- 
ed his conviction that its language would be 
misapprehended and misrepresented by the peo- 
ple of his State and of the South generally, and 
thus result in injury to emancipation. He said 
one of the greatest causes of irritation to the 
slaveholders of Kentucky was, the escape of 
their slaves, which was constantly taking place, 
aided as they supposed, by the abolitionists of 
the free States; and if he and his colleagucs 
were to be considered as approving of the prac- 
tice of enticing slaves away from their masters, 
a great obstacle would be thrown in the way of 
their further progress. 

Mr. Fee of the same State, followed and ex- 
pressed similar sentiments. . 

After a friendly interchange of views on the 
part of several members of the Convention, in 
which the true import of the resolution was 
explained, Mr. Needham withdrew his, motion, 

Mr. Codding, of Ill., then addressed the Con- 
vention in a very eloquent manner, after which. 
the colored children of the Cincinnati High 
School, under the direction of Mr. Colburn, 
sung several songs from Clarke’s Liberty Min- 
strel, much to the gratification of the audience. 

Mr. Wills from the committee to report a 
Constitution for the Mississippi Valley Anti- 
Slavery Society, reported against the propricty 
of forining such a Society at this time, but re- 
commended instead the appointment by the 
President of a Committee of Correspondence, 
to consist of five members, whose duty it shall 
be to conduct a correspondence with. anti-sla- 
very men abroad, as to the best means of pro- 
moting our enterprise, and especially to. con- 
sult as to the propriety of calling a Convention 
of the friends of emancipation in the South and 
West, to be held at some proper pluce on the 
l7th of June, 1846, the anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 

The chair appointed the following gentlemen 
the committee—S. P. Chase, Samuel Lewis, W. 
H. Brisbane, Wm. Birney, 6Bai 

The following resolutia@ 
the Committeh on Resgt 
ly adopted. eS 

1. Resolved, Thats 















"of this Con- 
Siecs and con- 
ruse of its large 
Bessions. 


gregati 
and commodious house 

2. Resolved, 'That the thinks of this Conven- 
tion be presented to the people of Cincinnati, 
for the, kind and liberal hospitality extended io 
its members. 

3. Resolved, That this Convention will hail 
with satisfaction the establishment of a Month- 
ly Free Review, which shall be devoted so fur 
as its political department is concerned to the 
advancement of the cause of Freedom and I'ree 


bor, 1 en. 

Rey. Mr. Gilmer presented to the Convention 
some statements, respecting the suffering con- 
dition of the wife and family ofthe Rev. J. B. 
Mahan, deceased. ‘The Rev. Mr, Chase also 
made.a warm appeal in their behalf, when con- 
tributions were freely made onthe spot for their 
benefit. 

On motion, of Dr. Bailey, the proceedings, 
addresses and resolutions were ordered to be 
published in all the city papers, who will ad- 
mit them in: their: columns, and: in pamphlet 
form to the extent of the means collected. The 
letter of Elihu Burritt, with sach oth / 
and extracts of lettersas the Com 

ublication might select, were also or 
é published in the pam itiol 
r. Bailey and Mr, & 
committee of publicati 

Mr, Clark’ of Pennsylv 






ia, offered a 
tion recommending the holding of an Anti- 
‘very Convention in Washington City on 
first Monday in May, 1846, which resolution 
was referred to the Gommittee on Correspan- 
i i pto ascertain by corres- 
‘views of anti-slavery 
it uth-West asto the ex- 
ieney and must suitable time for holding 
igh egnvention. 4 
~ “Mr. Clark then sang the Yankee Girl, which 
Was received with great applause, after which 
the Convention adjourned to 8 o’clock P, M. 
Evening Session. — 
Mr. Chase introduced the following resoly- 
tion, wbich after a fervent address fram Rev. 
wen Lovejoy, the er of the martyr, was 
unanimous ede . 
Resolved, That we cherish with reverential 
affection the memory of Elijah P. Lovejoy;:a 
Martyr of Liberty; but, while we mourn his 
loss, we rejoice in the proofs spread out over 
the land, that though’ dead, he yet speaks by 
his words and his example, to the hearts of the 
American People, ; 
Edward Smith of, Pennsylvania, and John 
Pierpont of Massachusetts, then addressed the 
Convention, and were followed with songs by 
Dr. Ackley of Indiana, and George W. Clarke. 
After which. the benediction was pronounced 
by. Rev. Owen Lovejoy, and the Convention ad- 
journed finally. 





JAMES G. BIKNEY; President. 


8. C. Stevens, | 
2 7 Girren, 

- MENDENWALL, 
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J. H. Dicney, 
R. Hanna, 
8. 8. Harpinag, 
J. Kerr, 
T. Mincer, 


. CRala. 
S. Lewis, Vice- Presidents, 
T. Heaton, 





7. Resolved, That we earnestly desire an 
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union of all sincere friends of Liberty and 


M R. Hout, f 
R, Errett, Secretaries, 





Free Labor ug.on the grounds set forth by this 
Convention; nd would respectfully recommend 
that, wherever those who concur in the prinei- 
es and doct rines of this Convention are found 
togethar in sufficient numbers, they nominate 
candidates for all elective offices, und support 
and vigor, and that they: 
‘of, 
candidates nominated by and representing any’ 
ty. , 
That in the judgment of this 


Convention, no nomination should be made ff bs 
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ADDRESS iis 
To the People of the United States, 
Adopted by the Southern and Western Liberty 
Convention at Cineinnati, June'115 18452", 
Having assembled in Convention‘as friends 
of Constitutional Liberty, who believe the prac- 
tice of slaveholding to be inconsistent with the 
pfundamental principles’ of Republicanism, of 
-Religion and of Humanity, we think it our daty 
todeclare, frankly, to you, our fellow citizens, 
pthe ‘views’ which we: hold, the principles b 
hich we: are governed, and the objects which 














































8, 2. some: foolishly imagine and others slan- 
assert, bent on the overthrow of all 
and all Religion. Weare citizens 
dStates; having our homes in the 
I South-West, some in the Slave 
Plates, and. some in the Free, bound to our 
pay intry by the most endearing ties and the 

Most solemn. obligations, filled with the most 

dent desires for her prosperity and'glory, and 
resolved, so far us in us lies; to carry forward 
and perfect the great work of individual, social 

nd civil elevation which our Fathers nobly 
1 un, ' 


vet 

wie. AmericanRevolution was not a mere 
fal accide asan inevitable result 
train of Cilises, all conspiring to make 
tof’ oppression.~ It” 
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principle. - 
They claimed 
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“Our fathers so regarded it. 
for themselves no new or peculiar righits: they’ 
only demanded security in the enjoyment of 
those rights to which, as descendants of En- 
glishmen, they were entitled under the Great 
Charter: to whieh as men they were entitled 
under the grant of their Creator. They assert- 
ed the equal right of all men to the immunities 
which they claimed for themselves. It was 
impossible that they should not sce and fecl the 
gross inconsistency of the practice of slavehold- 
ing with their avowed political faith. The 
writings of the Revolutionary period afford-the 
amplest evidence that they did perceive and 
feel it. But Slavery was already in the coun- 
try, interwoven with domestic habits, pecunia- 
ry interests and legal rights, It existed under 
the sanction of the laws of the several colonies, 
beyond the reach of the direct ‘legislation of 


erally dreaded. Our fathers, therefore, confined 
themselves to general declarations of the great 
doctrine of equal rights, which lies at the basis 
ofall just Government; and without directly 
interfering with the legislation of any particu- 
lar member of the confederacy, endeavored to 
establish the National Government and Policy 
upon such principles us would bring about, at 
length, the desired result of Universal Freedom. 

We solicit your particular attention, fellow 
citizens, to this statement. It has-been the 
practice of many to represent the American 
Government as the patron and guardian of sla- 
very. Some have even dared to say that it was 
the purpose of the founders of the Government 
that it should fulfil this office. We join issue 
with all such persons. We denounce all such 
representations as libels upon the great men 
who won and bequeathed to us the precious 
heritage of Free Institutions. We insist that 
from the assembling of the First Congress in 
1774, until its final organization under the ex- 
isting constitution in 1789, the American Gov- 
ernment was unti-slavery in its character and 
policy. 

The importance of this position, and the pro- 
bability that this address will be read by. some 
who have not examined it, justify the appro- 
priation of some space to the proof of it. 

We, therefore, invite your attention to ‘a. 
memorable act of the First Congress, which as- 
sembled in 1774. The Non-Importation, Non- 
Consumption, and Non-Exportation Agreement 
of hee illustrious body, signed in their indi- 
vidual and representative capacitics, by the 
delegates of all the represented colonies, :and 
Pigmuarseted to the worlds the solemn act of 

Jnited America, contained this remarkable 
clause:-—“We will neither import nor purchase 
any slave imported after the first day of De- 
cembex next: afterwhichtime we will wholly 
dingntifine the slaxe trade, and neither be con- 
cerfed in it ourselves, nor willwe hire our ves- 
sels or sell our commodities or, manufactures to 
those who may be coneBrned. in it.” ‘The en- 
tire agreement of which thisclause was. part, 
was not, indeed, intended to be of perpetual ob- 
ligation: yet the singplany pm phatic phrageol- 
ogy of this part of it manifests clearly oft 
the understanding of the delegates as to@he 
obligation they assumed for themselves and for 
the country. It was, in, fact,a deliberate na- 
tional vow and covenant against all traflie in 
human beings, and was so understood by the 
veople at large. Virginia proceeded, soon after, 
to abolish the slave trade by a solenin act of le- 
gislation, and her example was followed by all 
or nearly all the States, 

Two years afterwards the Declaration of In- 
dependence was promulgated to the world. In 
a single sentence of this great Act, our I'ath- 
ers embodied the fundamental principles on 
which they proposed to establish the free gov- 
ernment of the United States. “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident; that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” In these words, for the 
first time inthe history of the world, was the 
doctrine of the inalienable ricut of every man 
to life, liberty and. tlre pursuit .of happiness, 
salemnly proclaimed As Tite BASIS OF A NATIONAL 
PpoLiricaL Farrn. This declaration pledged its 
authors, and the nation which made it its own 
by adoption,to eternal hostility ta every form of 
despotism and oppression. With this declara- 
tion inscribed upon their banners, they wont 
into the way of the Revolution, invoking the at- 
testation of “the Supreme Judge of the world” 
to the rectitude of their purposes. 

_ After a protracted and dubious struggle the 
independence of the American Republic was 
at length achieved, and the attention of Con- 
gress was turned to the establishment. and ex- 
tension of free institutions. Beyond the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, then the western limits of 
civilization, stretched a_ vast, ‘Territory, ‘un- 
‘trodden except by the savage, but destined jn 
the hope and faith of the patriots of the Revo- 
lution ‘to be the seat of mighty states. 'T'o this 
territory, during the war just terminated, vari- 
ous States had set up conflicting claims: while 
the Congresa had yrged upon all the cessian of 
their Several pretensions for the common good. 
The’ recommendations of Cangress prevailed, 
Among the States which, signalized their pa- 
‘\riotism by the cession af claims to Wostern 























itory, Vitginia’ was pre-eminently distin- 
ed, both by the: magnitude of her grant 
the ‘spirit.in which it was made. The 
of igen comprehended _ almost all 
is now Ohio, Indiana ‘and “Illinois. She 
ied it all, almost with no. other condition 
t the territory should be disposed of far 
mon! benefit. finally erected into 
absence of abkstipu- 

if of slavery in’ ‘these o 
lyin that’ of Virginia, 
strong evidence of the prevalence of ‘anti-sla- 
very sentiment at tha y ié ac 
Congress in relation! | 
quired, supplies decis ff." Pine ee, 
I, was in 1787, that Congress ‘promulgated 
the celebrated Ordinance far the Government 
























the fundamental pr es of civil and religi- 
ous liberty; * * to fix and establish those prin- 
ciples us the basis of afl laws, constitutions and 

overnmeénts, Which forever thereaftershould be 

rmed in said Territory,” Congress established 
“certain articles of compact. between the ori- 
ginal States and the people and States in the 
territory to remain forever unalterable, unless 
by common consent.” One of these articles of 
compact déclared that there should be ‘ncithen 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the terri, 
tory, otherwise than in the punishment ‘of 
crimes;” providing, howeyer,, that the right of 
retaking fugitives from service should be pre- 
served to the citizens Of, the ,original States. 
This ordinance was adopted by, the unanimous 
vote of all the States, there heing butaysingle 


In: this ordinange aniiptes o of extending 
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.and from alt new States, 
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of the Territory, northwest of the River Ohio:}' 
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jority on the side of Freedom against Slavery. 

here \was, at that time, no other National 
Territory out of which slaveholding States 
could be carved: nor was theré any thought’ of 
aequiring territory:with such an object. And 
yet the votes of e, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Si arolina and Georgia 
were given and unapimonsly given for the posi- 
tive exelusion of slavery from all the vast re- 
_ now possessed by Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 

ichigan and Wisconsin, and for the virtual 
restriction of the right of reclaiming fugitive 






United ‘itates before the fall of 1847, or tha @esire, by your co-operation, to accomplish, | S¢7V#nts to cases of escape from the original 
spring of 1848; and that, in the mean tim da Ve ask and expect from youa candid and res- ae There was very little compromise 
uestions. in relation to these nomingtionsppectfulheariug. Weare not a band of fanut-| ete There was elear, unqualified decisive 


action in the fulfilment and in renewal of the 
solemn pledge given in 1774, reiterated in 1776, 
and in pursuance Of the settled national policy 
of restricting slavery to the original States, 
and of excluding: it from all ‘national territory 


It is to be borne in mind that neither in this 
ordinance, nor in the national acts which pre 
ceded it, did the Cong rtake to leg 
late upon the actual. personal relations of the: 
inhabitants of the original’ States. They 
sought to impres# upon: the national character 
and the national: policy the ‘stiimp of Liberty; 
but they did not, so far as we cam see, attempt 
to interfere with the‘internal arrangements of 
any State, eevee inconsistent those arrange- 
ments might be with thateharaeter and policy. 
They expected, however, and’ had on “ 


all places of national jurisdiction,and that what- 
ever in the arrangements of particular States 
savored of despotism and oppression, und espe- 
cially that the system of slavery, which con- 
centrates in itself the whole essence and all 
the attributes of desp and oppression, 
would give-way before the steady action of the 
national faith and the national policy. 

Such was the Spt ‘pinion, wher the 
Convention for e Constitution of the 
United States mbled, ‘The ordinance of 
1787, which was the most significant and deci- 
sive expression of this opinion, was promulga- 
ted while the Constitution-Convention was in 
session. The Constitution, thercfore, is to be 
examined with reference to tho public acts 
which preceded it, and the prevalent popular 
sentiment, 
_ And the first thing which arrests the atten- 
tion of the enquirer, is the remarkable pream- 








Congress, ‘The consequences of an immediate wy gps is prefixed to the operating clauses 
affranchisement of the enslaved were, also, gen- oe at ument, in which the objects to be 


\ d by it are particularly enumerated.— 
These are “to forma more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, ensure domestie tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote thie gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liber- 
ty.” It would be singular, indeed, if a Cons 
stitution adopted for such objects, and under 
such circumstances, should be found to con- 
tain guaranties of slavery. We should expect, 
on the contrary, that, although the national 
government created by it might not be directly 
authorized to act upon the shavery already ex- 
isting in the States, all power to create or con- 
tinue the system by national sanction, would 
be carefully withheld, and some safeguards 
would be provided against its further extension. 
And such, in our judgment, was the true effect 
of the Constitution, We are not prepared to 
deny, on the one hand, that several clauses of 
the instrument were intended to refer toslaves; 
nor to adinit, on the other, all the consequences 
which the friends of slavery would deduce from 
these clauses. Weubstuin from these ques- 
tions, It is enough for our purpose, that it 
seems clear, that neither the framers of the 
Constitution, nor the people who adopted it, 
intended to violate the pledges-given in the 
covenant of 1774, in the declaration of 1776, 
in the ordinance of 1787; that they did not 
purpose to confer on Congress or the General 
Government any power to establish or contin- 
ué or sanction slavery any where; that, if they 
did not intend to authorize direct national leg- 
islation for the removal of the slavery existing 
in particular States, under their local laws, they 
did intend to keep the action of tlre national 
government free from all connection with the 
system; to discountenance and discourage it 
in the States§ and to favor the abolition of it 
by State authority, a result, then, generally ex- 
pected; and finally to provide against its further 
extension by confining the powcr to acquire 
new territory, and admit new States to the 
General Government, the line of whose policy 
was clearly marked out by the ordinance and 
preeeding public acts. 

We cannot think that any unprejuadiced stu- 
dent of the Constitution, examining it in the 
light of precedent action, and contemporary 
opinion, can arrive at any other conclusion 
than this. Noamendment of the constitution 
would be needed to adapt it to the new condi- 
tion of things, were every State in the Union 
to abolish slavery forthwith. There is not a 


line of the instrument which refers to slavery 


asa national institution, to be upheld by na- 
tional law. On the contrary every clause 
which ever has been or can be construed as re- 
ferring to slavery, treats it as the creature of 
State law, and dependent wholly upon State 
law for its existence and continuance. So care- 
ful were the framers of the Constitution to 
negative all implied sanction of slaveholding, 
that not only were the terms “slave,” “slavery,” 
and “slaveholding,” excluded,but even the word 
“servitude,” Which was at first inserted to ex- 
press the condition, under the local law, of the 
persons who were to be delivered up, should 
they escape from one State into another, was, 
on motion of Mr, Randolph of Virginia, strick- 
en out, and “service” unanimously inserted, 
“the former being thought to express the con- 
dition of slaves, und the latter the obligations 
of free persons.” 

That such was the gencral understanding of 
the people will be the more manifest if we ex- 
tend our examination beyond the Constitution 
as originally adopted, to the amendments sub- 
sequently incorporated into it. One of these 
amendments, as originally proposed by Vir- 
ginia, provided that “no freeman should be de- 
aie of life, liberty or property but by the 

aw of the land,” and was copicd, substantially, 
from the English Magna Carta, Congress al- 
tered the phraseology by inserting in lieu of 
the words quoted, “no reRSoN shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, wititour DUE PRO- 
CESS OF LAW:” and, thus altered, the proposed 
amendment became part of the Constitution. 
We are aware that it has been held by distin. 
gnishod authority, that the section of the 
amended Constitution, which contains this pro- 
Vision, operates as a limitation only on nation- 
aland not upon state legislation. Without 
controverting this opinion, here, it is enough to 
say that, at the least, the clause prohibits the 
General Government from sanctioning slave- 
holding, and renders the continuance of slavery 
as a legal relation in any place of exclusive na- 
tional jurisdiction impossible. 

For, what ia slavery? Itis the complete and 
absolute subjection of one person to the control 
and disposal of another person, by. legalized 
force. We need not argue that no person can 
be, rightfully, compelled to submit to such con- 
trol and disposal. All such subjection, must 
originate in force; and, private force not, boing 
sirdg enough to accomplish the purpose, pub- 
lic force in the form of law must lend its aid, 
The Government comes to the help of the 
individual slaveholder, and punishes. resist- 
to his will and puma submission.— 

RNMENT, therefore, in the case: of. 





process whatsoe\ 
Gaverninent of the Unitc 

to.do by’ the Constitution. The Government 
of the United tes, therefore, cannot. create 
or continue tho, Félation of master and slave, 
Nor can that elation be created or continued 
in, any ‘place 
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is exclusive; for s very cannot subsist a, mo- 
t the support of the public force has 
» further to prove that slave- 
States can have no rightful 
rt from national authority, but 
must depénd wholly upon the State law for ex- 
isténcé and continuance. 

We have proved, fromthe Public Acts 





individual negatiye, which, was. gi: 
member ftom New-York. Upon the questi 
of exoluding slavery we may fairly assume t 
there was entire unanimity. bb nd ee 

It seems to us impossible..to conaeive of a | 
The a Sige was about to fix forever the rela; 
tion of five future States. to the question of 
slavery. Under the influence, of the liberal 
opinions of 1776, Massachusctts, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
Pennsylvania, had already abolished of had 
taken measures for abolishing slavery within 
their limits. It wasexpected that other Atlan- 
tic States would. follow their example, »‘The 





~ West would evidently secure a permanent ma- 





creation of five non-slaveholding States in the 
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more significant indication of National Policy.: 0 






pit 6 Con stitution, the people of the Uni- 
Stites were an aati-sierery poeple that the 

on Of the national approbation was never 
and neyer intended to be givenfitoslave- 
ding; that, on the contrary, the Government 
of the United States was expressly forbidden to 
deprive any person of liberty, without due legal 
process; and thut the policy of excluding slave- 
ry from all national territory, and restricting 
it within ‘the limits of the original, States, was 
early adopted and practically applied, 14 
_ Petmit us now, fellow citizens, to call, your 
attention to the recorded opinions of the Pat: 
riots and Sages of the Revolutionary Era; from 


th 
gion. that, up to the time of the adop- 


kriown to justify large quotations from his wri- 
tings: We invite, however, your attention ‘to 


disposed, in the order of 9 i 
e order o eventa, t pny the | 











Recorded Opinions of 


ce, d strict or territory over which } 
the jurisdiction of the National Government 


should sanction slavery or extend its limits, 
were displeased that it was not, in terms, em- 
powered to take action for its final extinction’ 
in the States, and that almost all looked for- 
ward tots final removal by State authority with 
expectation and hope. haere 

he Preamble of the Abolition ‘Act-of Penn- 
sylvania of 1780, exhibits clearly the state of 
many minds. “Weaned,” says the General As- 
sembly, “by a long course of experience from 
those narrow prejudices and partialitics we had 
imbibed, we find our hearts enlarged with kind- 
ness and benevolence towards men of all 
conditions and nations; and we conceive our- 
selves, at this particular period, extraordinaril 
ca nay by the blessing we have received, 

lest the'sincerity of our professions and 

¢ & substantia! proof of our gratitude.” 
esentimentsof Mr. Jcfferson are toc well 






two sentences; and’ will observe, in passing, 
that his opinions were shared by almost ever 

Pirpieten of’ distinguished patriotism or abil- 
4a i We 

»_ In hie Notes on Virginia, he said:—“I think- 
& change alteady perceptible since the origin 
of the present revolution. “The spirit of the 
master is abating, that of the slave is rising 
from the dust, his condition mollifying, the 
way, | —_ preparing under the auspices of 
heaven, fora total emancipation; and that is 


tirpation.”» 

another occasion he said, “N obody wishes 
more ardently than I to see an abolition not 
only of the trade, but of the condition of slave- 
ry; and certainly nobody will be more willing 
to encounter every sacrifice for that object.” 
Ina letter to John F. Mercer, George Wash- 
ington said, “I never mean, unless some parti- 
cular circumstances should compel ine to it, to 
possess another slave by purchace; it being 
among my first wishes to see some plan adopted 
by which slavery in this country may be abol- 
ished by law.” 
In a letter to Sir John Sinclair, assigning rea- 
sons for the depreciation of Southern lands, he 
said, “There are in Pennsylvania laws for the 
gradual abolition of slavery, which neither Vir- 
ginia nor Maryland have at present, but which 
nothing is more certain than that they must 
have, andata period not remote.” 

General Lee of Virginia, in his “Memoirs of 
the Revolutionary War,” remarked, “The Con- 
stitution of the United States, adopted lately 








alj the States, stimulated. by the examples be- 
fore them, and urged by their own avowed 
principles recorded in the Declaration, would, 
at no distant day, put an end to slavery with- 
in their. respective limits. So strong was this 
expectation, ‘that James Campers, in an ad- 
dresa at Philadelphia, before the Society of the 
Cincinnati, in 1787, which was attended by the 
Constitution-Convention then in session, de- 
clared, “the time is not far distant when our 
Sister States, in imitation of our example, shall 
turn their vassals into freemen.” And Jona- 
than Edwards predicted in 1791, that, “in fifty 
ee from this time, it will be as disgraceful 
or a man to.hold a negro slave, as to be guilty 
of common robbery or theft.” 

It cannot be doubted that, had the original 
policy and original principles of the Govern- 
ment been adhered to, this expectation would 
have been ‘realized. The example and influ- 
ence of the General Government would have 
been on the side of freedom. Slavery would 
have ceased in the District of Columbia imme- 
diately upon the establishment of' the Govern- 
ment within its limits. | Slavery would have 
disappeared from Louisiana end Florida upon 
the acquisition of those territories by the Unii 
ted States. No laws would have been enacted, 
no treaties made, no measures taken for the 
extension or maintenance of slavery. Amid 
the rejoicings of all the free, and the congrat- 
ulations of ali friends of freedom, the last fet- 
ter would, ere. now, have been stricken from 
the last slave, and the Principles and Institu- 
tions of Liberty would have pervaded the en- 
tire land. 

How different—how sadly different are the 
facts of History! Lutuer Martin complained 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
“that when our own liberties were at stake, we 
warmly felt for the Common rights of men: the 
danger being thought to be passed which threat- 
ened ourselves, we are daily growing more and 
more insensible to those rights.” ‘This insen- 
sibility continued to increase, and prepared 
the way for the encroachments of the political 
slave power, which originated in the three- 
fifths rale of the Constitution. This rule, de- 
signed perhaps as a censure upon slavery by 
denying to the slave States the full represent- 


.ation.to which their population would entitle 


them, has had a very different practical effect. 
It has virtually established in the country an 
aristocracy of slaveholders. It has conferred 
on masters the right of representation for three- 
fifths of their slaves. The representation from 
the slave States in Congress, has always been 
from, one-fifth to one-fourth greater than it 
would have been, were freemen only repre- 
sented, Under the first apportionment according 
tothis rate, a district ina free State containing 
thirty, thousand free inhabitants would have 
one representative. A district ina slave State, 
containing three thousand free persons and 
forty-five thousand slaves, would also have one. 
In the first district a representative could be 
elected only by the majority of five thousand 
votes: in the other he would need only the 
majority of five hundred. Of course, the rep- 
resentation from slave States, elected by a 
much smaller constituency, and bound togeth- 
er by a common tie, would generally act in 
concert and always with special. regard to the 
interests of masters whose representatives in 
fact they were. Every Aristocracy in the world 





with so much difficulty, has effectually provi- 
ded against this evil, (the slave trade,) after a 
few years. It is much to be lamented, that 
having done so much in this Way, uw provision 
had not been made for the gradual abolition of 
slavery.” 

_ Judge Tucker of Virginia, in a letter to the 
General Assembly of that State in 1796, recom- 
mending the abolition of slavery, and speaking 
of the slaves in Me pers said, “Should we not 
at the time of the Revolution have loosed their 
chains and broken their fetters; or, if the diffi- 
culties and dangers of such an experiment. pro- 
hibited the attempt during the convulsions of 
a revolution, is it not our duty to embrace the 
first moment of constitutional health and vigor 
to effectuate so desirable an object und to re- 
move from us a stigma with which our enemies 
will never failto upbraid us, nor our conscien- 
ces to reproach us?” 

1 Luther Martin, of Maryland, left the Conyen- 
tion before the Constitution was finally comple- 
ted. He opposed its adoption, and assigned, in 
his report to the Maryland Legislature, as a 
leading reason for his opposition, the absence 
from the instrument of express provisions 
against slavery. Hesaid that it was urged in the 
Convention, “that by the proposed system we 
were giving the General Government full and 
absolute power to regulate Commerce, under 
which general power it would have a right to 
restrain or totally prohibit the slave trade; it 
must therefore appear to the world absurd and 
disgraceful to the last degree that we. should 
except from the exercise of that power, the only 
branch of commerce which is unjustifiable in 
its nature and contrary to the rights of man- 
kind:—that, on the contrary, we ought rather to 
prohibit expressly in our Constitution the fur- 
ther importation of slaves, and to authorise the 
xenera! Government, from time to time, to 
make such regulations as should be thought 
most advantageous for the gradual abolition of 
slavery, and the emancipation of the slaves 
which are already in the States.” 

James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, signed the 
Constitution, taking a very different view of 
its provisions bearing upon slavery from that of 
Mr. Martin, but agreeing with him entirely as 
to slavery itself. In the Ratification Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania, speaking of the clause 
relating to the power of Congress over the 
slave-trade after twenty years, he said: “I con- 
sider this clausé as laying the foundation for 
banishing slavery out of this country. It will 
produce the same kind of gradual change which 
was produced in Pennsylvania: the NEw States, 
which are to be formed will be under the con- 
trol of Congress in this particular, and sLavERY 
WILL NEVER BE INTRODUCED AMONG THEM. It 
presents us with the pleasing prospect that 
the rights of mankind will be acknowledged 
and established throughout the Union.” 

In the Ratification Convention of Massachu- 
setts, Gen. Heath declared that “Slavery was 
CONFINED To THE STATES Now EXISTING: it could 
not be extended. By their ordinance Congress 
had declared that THe new States should be 
republican, and have no slavery.” 

In the Ratification Convention of North 
Carolina; Mr. Tredell, afterwards a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, ob- 
served, “When the entire abolition of slavery 
takes place, it will be an event which must be 
pleasing to every gencrous mind and every 
friend of human’ nature.” 

In the Ratification Convention of Virginia, 
Mr. Johnson said, “The principle of emancipa- 
tion has begun since the revolution. Let us do 
what we will, it will come round.” 

In the course of the debate in the Congress 
of 1789, the first under the Constitution, on a 
petition against the slave-trade, Mr. Parker, of 
Virginia, remarked that “He hoped Congress 
would doall that lay in their power to restore 
human nature to its inherent privileges, and, if 
possible, wipe off the stigma which America 
labored under. | The inconsistency in our prin- 
ciples, with which we are justly charged should 
be done away, that we may show by our actions 
the pure beneficence of ‘the doctrine which we 
held out to the world in our Declaration of In- 
dependence.” In the same debate Mr. Brown, 
‘of North Carolina observed, “The cmancipa- 
tion of the slaves will be effected in time: it 
ought'to be'w ‘gradiial business; but he hoped 
Congress wold not precipitate it to the great 
injury “of the Southern States.”. And Mr, 
Jackson, of Georgia, complained, “That it was 
THE FASHION OF THE DAY to favor the liberty of 
the slaves.” * 

Thesecitatibns might be indefinitely multi- 
pliod, Was-are forbear. Well might Mr. Leigh, 
of Virgitiia; remark in 1832, “I thought, till 
very lately, that If was KNOWN To EVERY BODY, 
that during-the revolution and for many years 
after, the abolition of slavery was a favorite topic 
with many of owr'ablest statesmen, who enter- 
tained with respect all the schemes which wis- 
dom ori uity couldsuggest for accomplish- 
ing the object.” ° ’ 

_ Fellow Citizens: Thé' Public Acts and 

he Fathers of the Revo- 
on are before you, ‘Let us pause here. Let 
reflect what would have been. the condition 
‘the country had the original policy of the 
ition been steadily siarsups and contrast what 
would ‘have been with what is, 

At the time'of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Pennsylvania had become 
non-slaveholding States, By the ordinance of 
1787; provision had been made for the erection 
of five other non-slaveholding States. ‘The ad- 
‘mission of Vermont and the District of Maine, 
as separate States without slavery was also an- 
ticipated. There was no doubt that New-York 
and New Jersey would follow the example of 
Pennsylvania. “Thus it was supposed to be cer- 
tuin that the Union would ultimately embrace 
at least fourteen free States, and that slavery 
would be excluded from all territory thereafter 
acquired by the nation, and from all States 
created out of such territory. 

‘This'was the true utiderstanding upon which 
the Constitution was ‘adopted, It was neyer 
imagined that new slave States were to be 
admitted; unless, perhaps, which seems , proba- 
ble, it was contemplated to’ admit the West- 
ern Districts of Virginia and North Carolina, 
now known as re es ‘and Tennessee, as 
States, without ‘any reference to the slavery 
already established in them. In no event, to 
which’ ‘our Fathers looked forward, could the 
number of slave States exceed eight; while it 
Was almost certain that the number, of free 
States would'be at least fourteen, it waa never 


supposed that slavery was to be a cherished in- 


‘the 





which you will learn that many of them, so far 


from desiring-that the General Government 
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stitution of any State, Jt was expected that 
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has sustained itself by encroachment, and the 
Aristocracy of slave-holders in this country has 
not been an exception to the general truth. 
The nation has always been divided into par- 
ties, and the slave-holders, by making the pro- 
tection and advancement of their peculiar in- 
terests the price of their political support, have 
generally succeeded im controlling all. This 
influence has greatly increased the insensibil- 
ity to human rights, of which Martin indig- 
nantly complained. It has upheld slavery in 
the District of Columbia and in the Territories 


‘|in spite of the Constitution: it has added to 


the Union five slave States created out of na- 
tional Territories: it has usurped the control 
of our foreign negotiation, and domestic legis- 
lation: it has dictated the choice of the high 
officers of our Government at home, and of our 
national representatives abroad: it has filled 
every department of executive and judicial 
administration with its friends and satellites: 
it has detained in slavery multitudes who are 
constitutionally entitled to their freedom: it 
has waged unrelenting war with the most sa- 
cred rights of the free, stifling the freedom of 
speech and of debute, setting at nought the 
right of petition, and denying in the slave 
States those immunities to the citizens of the 
free, which the Constitution guarantees: and, 
finally, it has dictated the acquisition of an im- 
mense foreign .territory, not for the laudable 
purpose of extending the blessings of freedom, 

but with.the bad design-of diffusing the curse 

of slavery, and thereby consolidating and per- 

petuating its own aseendancy. é' 

Against this influence, against these infrae- 
tions of the Constitution, against these depar- 
tures from the National policy originally adopt- 
ed, against these violations of the National 
faith originally pledged, we solemnly protest. 
Nor do we propose only to protest. We recog- 
nize the obligations which rest upon us as de- 
scendants of the Men of the Revolution, as in- 
heritors of the Institutions which they estab- 
lished, as partakers of the blessings which they 
so dearly purchased, to carry forward and per- 
fect their work. We mean todo it, wisely and 
prudently, but with energy and decision. We 
have the example of our Fathers on our side. 
We have the Constitution of their adoption on 
our side. It isour duty and our purpose to 
rescue the Government from the control of the 
slaveholders; to harmonize its practical admin- 
istration with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and to secure to all, without exception 
and without partiality, the rights which the 
Constitution guaranties. We believe. that 
slaveholding in the United States is the source 
of numberless evils, moral, social and political; 
that it hinders social progress; that it embit- 
ters public and private intercourse; that it de- 
grades us as individuals, as States, and as a Na- 
tion; that it holds back our country from a 
splendid career of greatness and glory. We 
are, therefore, resolutely, inflexibly, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, hostile to its lon- 
ger continuance in our land.. We believe that 
its removal can be effected peacefully, consti- 
tutionally, without real injury te any, with the 
greatest benefit to all. 

We propose to effect this by repealing 
all legislation, and discontinuing all action 
in favor of slavery, at home and abroad;yby 
prohibiting the practice of slaveholding in 
all places of exclusive national jurisdiction, 
in the District of Columbia, in American ves- 
sels upon the seas, in forts, arsenals, navy 
yards; by forbidding the employment of slaves 
upon any public work; by adopting resolu- 
tions in Congress declaring that slaveholding 
in all States created out of national territories 
is unconstitutional, and recommending to the 
others the immediate adoption of measures for 
its extinction within their respective limits; 
and by electing and appointing to public sta- 
tion'such men, and only such men as openly 
avow our principles, and will honestly carry 
out our measures. 

The constitutionality of this line of action ean- 
not be successfully impeached. That it will ter- 
minate,ifsteadily pursued, in the utter overthrow 
of slavery at no very distant day,none will doubt, 
We adopt it because we desire, through and by 
the Constitutién, to attain the great ends which 
the Constitution itself proposes,.the establish- 
ment of justice, and the security of liberty.— 
We insist not, here upon the opinions%of some, 
that no slavcholding in any State of the Union 
is compatible with a true and just construction 
of the’ Constitution; nor upon. the, opinions. of 
others,that the Declaration of Independence set- 
ting forth the creed of the nation,thatall men are 
created equal and endowed by their Creator 
with an inalienable right of liberty, must, be 
regarded as the Common Law of America, an- 
tecedent to and unimpaired by the. Constitu- 
tion; nor need we appeal to the doctrine that 
slaveholding is contrary to the Supreme Law of 
the Supreme Ruler, preceding and controlling 
all human law, and binding upon all legislatures 
in the enactment of laws, and upon all courts 
in the administration of justice. We are will- 
ing to take our stand upon propositions gener- 
ally conceded:—that slaveholding is contrary to 
natural right and justice; that it, can, subsist 
nowhere without the sanction and aid of posi- 
tive legislation; that the Constitution expressly 
prohibits Congress from depriving any pergon of 
liberty without due process of law. From these 
propositions we deduce, by logical inference, 
the doctrines upon which we insist. We depre- 
cate all discord aniong the States; but do not 
dread discord so mucli as we do the subjugation 
of the States and the peaple tothe yoke of the 
Slaveholding Oligarchy. We deprecate the 
dissolution of the Union, asa creadful political 
calamity; but if any of the States SE ater 
dissolution to submission to the Constitutional 
action of the people on the subject of slavery, 
we cannot purchase their alliance by the sacri- 
fice of inestimable rights and the abandonment 
of sacred duties. 

Such, fellow citizens, are our views, princi- 
ples, and objects. We invite your co-operation 
in ‘the ‘great work of delivering, our beloved 
country from the evils of slavery, .No question 
half so important as that of slavery,.e es 
the attention of the American people. ‘All oth- 
ers, in fact, dwindle into insignificance,in com 

ison With it. The questionof slavery is, and 
until it shall be settled, must be, the paramount 
moral and political question of the day... We, 
at least, so regard it; and, so regarding it, must 
subordinate evéry other question to it... .- 

» It follows ag a necessary consequence, that 
we cannot Boag our political support J any 
party which does not take our groune upon 


thie question. i 
What then is the position of the political par- 








ties of the country in relation to thissubject?—~ 
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{ these parties professes té be guided by. 
+ eee Niberat principles. “Equal and exact 
justice to all men;” “equal rights for all ane 
“inflexible o ition to oppression,” are its 
cabs — It claims to be the true 
friend of popular government, and the 
name of democratic. Among its members are 
doubtless many who cherish its professions as 
sacred principles, and believe that the great 
cause of Freedom and Progress is to be served 
by promoting its ascendancy. But when we 
compare the maxims of the so-called democra- 
tic party with its acts, its hypocrisy is plainly 
revealed. Among its leading members we find 
the principal slaveholders, the Chiefs of the 
Oligarchy. It has never scrupled to sacrifice 
the rights of the free States or of the people to 
the demands of the Slave Power. Like Sir 
Pertinax McSycophant, its northern leaders be- 
lieve that the great secret-of advancement lies 
in “bowing well.” No servility seems too gross, 
no sel{-degradation too great, to be submitted 
to. They think themselves well rewarded, if 
the unity of the Party can be preserved, and 
the spoils of victory secured. If, in the distri- 
bution of these spoils, they receive only the 
jackall’s share, they content themselves with 
the reflection that little is better than nothing. 
They declaim loudly against all monopolies, all 
special privileges, all encroachments on person- 
al rights, all distinctions founded upon birth, 
and compensate themselves for these efforts of 
virtue by practising the vilest oppression upon 
all their countrymen in whose complexions the 
slightest trace of African derivation can be de- 
tected. 
Profoundly do we revere the maxims of True 





Democracy; they are identical with those of 


True Christianity, in relation to the rights and 
duties of men as citizens. And our reverence 
for Democratic Principles is the precise meas- 


ure ofour detestation of the policy of those who 
are permitted to shape the action of the Demo- 
Political concert with that par- 
ty under its present leadership, is, therefore, 
plainly impossible. Nor do we entertain the 
hope, which many, no doubt, honestly cherish, 
that the professed principles of the party will at 
length bring it right upon the question of sla- 
Its professed principles have been the 
same for near halfa century, and yet the sub- 
jection of the party to the slave power is, at 
There is no 


cratic Party. 


v ery. 


this moment, as complete as ever. ‘ 
prospect of any change for the better, unti 
those democrats whose hearts are really 


their support to the panders of slavery. 


There is another party which boasts that it 
Its watch- 
words are “a tariff,” “a banking system,” “the 
Union as it is.” Among its members, also, are 


is conservative in its character. 


many sincere opponents of slavery; and the party 
itself, seeking aid in the attainment of power, 
and anxious to carry its favorite measures and 
bound together by no such professed principles 
as secure the unity of the Democratic Party, 
often concedes much to their anti-slavery views. 
It is not unwilling, in those States and parts of 
States where anti-slavery sentiment prevails, to 
assume un anti-slavery attitude and claim to 
be an anti-slavery party. Like the Democratic 
party, however, the Whig party maintains 
alliances with the slaveholders. It proposes, in 
its national conventions, no action against sla- 
very. It has no anti-slavery article in its na- 
tional creed. Among its leaders and cham- 
pions in Congress and out of Congress, none 
are so honored and trusted as slaveholders in 
practice and in principle. Whatever the Whig 
party, therefore, concedes to anti-slavery must 
be reluctantly conceded. Its natural position 
is conservative. Its natural line of action is 
to maintain things as they are. Its natural 
bond of union is regard for interesty rather 
than for rights. There are, doubtless, zealous 
opponents of slavery, who are also zealous 
Whigs; but they have not the general confi- 
dence of this party; they are under the ban of 
the slaveholders; and in any practical anti- 
slavery movement, as, for example, the repeal 
of the laws which sanction slaveholding in the 
District of Columbia, would meet the deter- 
mined opposition of a large and most influen- 
tial section of the party, not because the people 
of the free States would be opposed to the mea- 
sure, but because it would be displeasing to the 
oligarchy and fatal to party unity. We are 
constrained to think, therefore, that all expec- 
tation of efficient anti-slavery action from the 
Whig party as now organized, will prove delu- 
sive. Nor do we perceiveany probability of a 
change in its organization, separating its anti- 
slavery from its pro-slavery constituents, and 
leaving the former in possession of the name 
and influence of the party. With the Whig 
party, therefore, as at present organized, it is 
as impossible for us whose mottos are “Equal 
Rights and Fair Wages for all” and “the Union 
as it should be,” to act in alliance and concert, 
as it is for us so to act with the so called Demo- 
cratic party. We cannot choose between these 
parties for the sake of any local or partial ad- 
vantage, without sacrificing consistency, self- 
respect, and mutual confidence. While we say 
this we are bound to add that were either of 
these parties to disappoint our expectations, 
and adopt into its natienal creed as its leading 
articles, the principles which we regard as fun- 
damental, and enter upon a course of unfeigned 
and earnest action against the system of sla- 
very, we should not hesitate, regarding as we 
do, the question of slavery as the paramount 
question of our day and nation, to give to it 
our cordial and vigorous support, until slavery 
should be no more. 

With what party, then, shall we act? Or 
shalfwe act with none? Act, in some way, 
we must: for the possession of the right of suf- 
— the right of electing our own law makers 
and rulers, imposes upon us the corresponding 
duty: of voting for men who will carry out 
the views which we deem of paramount impor- 
tance and obligation. Act together we must; 
for upon the questions which we regard as the 
most vital we are fully agreed We must act 
then; act together; and act against slavery and 
oppression. Acting thus, we necessarily act as 
a party; for what is a party, but a body of citi- 
zens, acting together politically, in good faith, 
upon common principles, for a common object? 
And if there be a party already in existence, 
animated by the same motives and aiming at 
the same results as ourselves, we must act with 
and in that party. 

That there is such a party, is well known.— 
It is the Liberty Party of the United States. 
Its principles, measures and objects we cordial- 
ly approve. It founds itself upon the great 
cardinal principle of true Democracy and of 
true Christianity, the brotherhood of the Hu- 
man Family. It avows its purpose to wage 
implacable war against slaveholding as the di- 
rest form of oppression, and then against every 
other species of tyranny and injustice. Its views 
on the subject of slavery in this country are, 
in the main, the sameas those which we have set 
forth in this address, Its members agree to re- 
gard the extinction of slavery as the most 
important end which can, at this time, be pro- 
posed to political action; and they agree to dif- 
fer as to other questions of minor importance, 
such as those of trade and currency, believing 
that these can be satisfactorily disposed of, 
when the question of slavery shall be settled, 
and that, until then, they cannot be satisfac- 
torily disposed of at all. 

The rise of sucha party as this was anticipated 
we Fee oe its actual organization, by the sin- 
gile-hearted and patriotic Charles Follen, a Ger- 
man by birth, but a true American by adop- 
tion and in spirit. “If there ever is to be in 
this country,” he said in 1836, “a party that 
shall take its name and character, not from 
particular liberal measures or popular men, but 
from its uncompromising and consistent adhe- 
rence to Freedom—a truly liberal and thorough- 
ly republican party, it must direct its first de- 
cided effort against the grossest form, the most 
complete manifestation of oppression; and, ha- 
ving taken anti-slavery ground, it must carry 
out the principle of Liberty in all its conse- 
quences. It must support every measure con- 
ducive to the greatest possible individual and 
social, moral, intellectual, religious and politi- 
cul freedom, whether that measure be brought 
forward by inconsistent slaveholders or consist- 
ent freemen. It must embrace the whole 
sphere of human action; watching and oppo- 
sing the slightest illiberal and anti-republican 
ee, and concentrating its whole force 
and inMuence against slavery itself, in compar- 
ison with which every other species of tyranny 
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Thus_wrote Charles Folle 
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not as a mere Abolition party, but as a truly 
Democratic party, which aims at the extinc- 
tion of slavery, because slaveholding is incon- 
sistent with Democratic prineiples; aims at 
it, not as an ultimate end, but as the most im- 
portant present object; as a great and necessa- 
ry step in the work of reform; as an illustrious 
era in the advancement of society, to be 
wrought out by its action and instrumentality. 
The Liberty party of 1845 is, in truth, the Lib. 
erty party of 1776 revived. It is more: It is 
the party of Advancement and Freedom, which 
has, in every age, and with Varying success, 
fought the battles of Human Liberty, against 
the party of False Conservatism and Slavery. 
And now, fellow-citizens, permit us to as 
whether you will not give to this party the aid 
of your votes, and of your counsels? " Its aims 
are lofty, and noble, and pacific; its means are 
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sed by a generous love of liberty for all, and by 
an honest hatred of oppression, shall manfully 
assert their individual independence, and refuse 
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ask, is it not far better to act wi ; 
whom you agree on the fundamental point of 
slavery, and swell the vote and augment the 
moral force of anti-slavery, rather than to act 
with those with whom you agree only on minor 
points; and thus, for the time, swell a vote and 
augment an influence which must be counted 
against the Liberty movement, in the vain hope 
that those with whom you thus act now, will, 
at some indefinite future period, act with you 
for the overthrow of slavery? There are, per- 
haps, nearly equal numbers of you in each of 
the pro-slavery parties,honestly opposed to each 
other on questions of trade, currency, and ex- 
tension of territory, but of one mind on the 
great question of slavery; and yet, you suffer 
yourselves to be played off against each other 
by parties which agrec in nothing except hos- 
tility to the great measure of positive action 
against slavery, which seems to you and is of 
paramount importance? What can you gain 
by this course? What may you not gain by 
laying your minor differences on the altar of 
duty, and uniting as one man, in one party, 
against slavery? Then every vote would tell 
for freedom, and would encourage the friends 
of Liberty to fresh efforts. Now every vote, 
whether you intend it so or not, tells for slave- 
ry, and operates as a discouragement and hin- 
drance to those who are contending for Equal 
Rights. Let us entreat you not to persevere in 
your suicidal, fratricidal course; but to renounce 
at once all pro-slavery alliances, and join the 
friends of Liberty. It is not the question now 
whether a Liberty party shall be organized: it 
is organized and in the field: The real question, 
and the only real question} is: Will you, so far 
as your votes and influence go, hasten or retard 
the day of its triumph? 

Are you men of the Free States? And have 
you not suffered enough of wrong, of insult, 
and of contumely from the slaveholding Oli- 
garchy? Have you not been taxed enough for 
the support of slavery? Is it not enough that 
all the powers of the government are exerted for 
its maintenance, mob g that all the Departments 
of the Government are in the hands of the 
Slave Power? How long will you consent by 
your votes to maintain slavery at the seat of 
the National Government, in Violation of the 
1] Constitution of your country, and thus, give 
your direct sanction to the whole dreadful sys- 
tem? How long will you consent to be repre- 
sented in the National Councils by men who 
will not dare to assert theirown rights or yours 
in the presence of an arrogant aristocracy: and, 
in your State Legislatures, by men whose ut- 
most height of courageand manly daring, when 
your citizens are imprisoned without allegation 
of crime, in slave States, and youragents, sent 
for their relief, are driven out, as you would 
scourge from your premises an intrusive cur, is 
to prorrst and submit. Rouse up, Men of the 
Free States, for shame, ifnot for duty! Awake 
to a sense of your degraded position. Behold 
your president, a slaveholder; his cabinet com- 


ments; the two houses of Congress submissive 
and servile; your representatives with for- 
eign nations most of them, slaveholders ; 
your supreme administrators of justice, most 
of them slaveholders; your officers of the 
army and navy most of them slaveholders.— 
Observe the results. What numerous appoint- 
ments of pro-slavery citizens of slave States to 
national employments! What careful exclu- 
sion of every man who holds the faith of Jeffer- 
von and Washington in respect to slavery, and 
believes with Madison “that it is wrong to 
admit in the Constitution the idea of property 
in man,” from national offices of honor and 
trust! What assiduity in negotiations for the 
reclamation of slaves, cast, in the Providence 
of God, on foreign shores, and for the extension 
of the markets of cotton and rice and tobacco, 
aye, and of men! What zealon the judicial 
bench in wresting the Constitution and the law 
to the purposes of slaveholders, by shielding 
kidnappers from merited punishment, and para- 
lyzing State legislation for the security of per- 
sonal liberty! What readiness in legislation 
to serve the interests of the Oligarchy by un- 
constitutional provisions for the recovery of fu- 
gitive slaves and by laying heavy duties on 
slave-labor products, thereby compelling non- 
slaveholding laborers to support slaveholders in 
idleness and luxury! When shall these things 
have an end? How long shall servile endur- 
ance be protracted? It is for you, fellow-citi- 
zens, to determine. ‘The shameful partiality 
to slaveholders and slavery which has so long 
prevailed and now prevails in the administra- 
tion of the government will cease when you 
determine that it shall cease, and act accord- 
ingly. 
Are you non-slaveholders of the slave States? 
Let us ask you to consider what interest you 
have in the system of slavery. What benefits 
does it confer on you?’ What blessings does it 
promise to your children? You constitute the 
vast majority of the population of the slave 
States. The aggregate votes of aj} the slave- 
holders do not exceed one hundred and fift 
thousand, while the votes of the non-slavehold- 
ers will number at least six hundred thousand, 
supposing each adult male to possess a vote.— 
It is clear, therefore, that the continuance of 
slavery depends upon your suffrages. We re- 
peat, what interest have you in supporting the 
system? 
Slavery diminishes your population and hin- 
ders your prosperity. Compare New York with 
Virginia, Ohio with Kentucky, Arkansas with 
Michigan, Florida with Iowa. Need we say 
more? 
It prevents general education. It is not the 
interest of slaveholders that poor non-slavehold- 
ers should be educated. The census of 1840 
reveals the astounding facts that more than 
one-seventeenth of the white population in the 
slave States are unable to read or write, while 
not a hundred and fiftieth part of the same 
class in the free are in the same condition, and 
that there are more than twelve times as many 
scholars at public charge in the free States as 
in the slave States. 
It paralyzes your industry and enterprise.— 
The census of 1840 also disclosed the fact that 
the free States, with two millions and a quarter 
inhabitants more,and ninety eight millionsacres 
less than the slave States, produce annually, in 
value, from Mines thirty-three millions dollars 
more; from the Forests, eight millions dollars 
more; from Fisheries, nine millions dollars 
more; from Agriculture, forty millions dollars 
more; from Manufactures, one hundred and fifty 
one millions dollars more. At the same time, 
the capital invested in commerce by the free 
States exceeds the capital similarly invested in 
the slave States by more than one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars; and the tonnage of the former 
exceeds the tonnage of the latter by more than 
a thousand millions tons! This enormous dis- 
parity, which will strike attention the more for- 
cibly when it is considered that much of the 
capital employed in the slave States is owned in 
the free, can be ascribed to no cause except sla- 
very. 
lt degrades and dishonors labor. In what 
country did an Aristocracy ever care for the 
poor? When did slaveholders ever attempt to 
improve the condition of the free laborer.— 
“White negroes” is the contemptuous term by, 
which Robert Wickliffe, of Kentucky, designa- 
ted the free laborers of his State. He saw no 
distinction between them and slaves, except 
that the former may be converted into voters.— 
Chancellor Harper, of South Carolina, teaches 
that, “so far as the mere Jaborer hag the pride, 
the knowledge or the aspiration of a freeman, 
he is unfitted for his situation.” And he likens 
the laborer “to the hurse or the ox,” to whom it 
would be ridiculous to attempt to impart “a 
cultivated understanding or fine feeling.” Gov- 
ernor McDuffie, in a Message to the Legislature 
of Sonth Carolina, went so far as to say that, 
“the institution of donsestic slavery supercedes 
the necessity of an order of nobility, and the 
other appendages of an hereditary system of} 
government.” Of course the slaveholders are 
the noble, and you, the non-slaveholders, are the 
ignoble, of this social system... 
Slavery corrupts the zeligigg, and destroys}. 
the morals of a community. e need not. re- 
peat Jefferson’sstrong testimony. Inamessage 
to the Legislature of Kentueky, scme years 
since, the Governor said, “We leng to, see the 
day when the law will assert its majesty, and 
stop the wanton destruction of life which al- 
most daily occurs within the jurisdiction of this 
Commonwealth.” And the Governor of Ala- 
bama, in a Message to the Legislature of that 


shootings, almost daily, in some er or other 
of our State.” A Judge in New Orleans, in an 
address on the opening of his Court, observed, 
“Without some powerful and certain remedy 
our streets will become butcheries, overflowing 
with the blood of our citizens.” These terrible 
pictures are dra;wn by home pencils. Cancom- 
munities prosper when religion and morality 
furnish no stronger restraints on violence and 
passion? 

Slavery is a source of most deplorable weak- 
ness. What a panic is spread by the bare sug- 
estion of a servile insurrection? And how 
completely aye the slaveholding States at the 
mercy of any imvading foe who will raise the 
standard of emancipation? In the Revolution- 
ary War, according ta.the Secret. Journals of 
Congress, South Caroljna was “unable to make 
any effectual efforts with militia, by reason of 
the great proportion of citizens necessary to re- 
main at home to prevent insurrection among 


them to the enemy.” We need not say that if 
the danger of insurrection was then great, it 
would be, circumstances being similar, tenfold 





th those with | in the great slaveholding Districts by the Con- 
stitution, 
it is provided, in that instrument, that no per- 
gon can be a member of the Legislature unless 
he owns five hundred acres of land and ten 
slaves, or an equivalent ina | 
right of ~aler for electors of President and 
Vice President is, in South 
to Members of the Legislature; gonsequently, 
in that State no non-slaveholder can have a 


Officers of the Republic. 


posed of slaveholders or their abject instru- |} 


cable. 


tally important. 
we are ready to prove our devotion toour prin- 
ciples by co-operatiny with either of the other 
two great American Parties, which will openly 
and honestly, in State and National Conven- 
tions, avow our doctrines and adopt our mea- 
sures, until slavery shall be overthrown. 
do not indeed expect any such adoption and 
avowal by cither of those parties, because We} rest of New England, and also“New-York, we 
are well aware that they fear more, at present, | believe will emulate the example of Gonnecti- 
from the loss of slaveholcing support than from cf Se 
the loss of anti-slavery co-operation. : 
ean be satisfied with nothing less, for we will] great Val ey; 
compromise no longer; and, therefore, must of] Give us cheering words in your 
necessity, maintain our separate organization i 
as the ‘f'ruae Democratic Party of the country, 
and trast our cause to the patronage of the 


ty unwilling to adopt and eapry out the princi- 
les which we have’ set fort this address. 


State, said, “Why do we hear of stabbings and| P 


advantage is ruin to our cause, 
any party or to vote for the candi 
party which recognizes the friends and suppor- 
ters of slavery as members in full standing, be- 
cause in particular places or under particular 
circumstances, it may make large 
of anti-slavery zeal, is to commit 
cide. 
unalterable determination to carry ¥ 


these conditions be fulfilled: and our triumph 
The indications of its coming mulshy, 
tiply on every hand. The clarion tr ) 
Freedom breaks already the gloomy silence’ ¢ 
Slavery in Kéfitucky, and its echoes are h 
throughout the land. A spirit of enquiry and) 
of action is awakened every where. The assem- 
blage of the Convention, 
is itself an auspicious omen. 
the North and the South, andthe East and 
West, we here anite our counsels, and consoli- 
date our action. We are resolved to go for- 
ward knowing that our cause is just trusting 


is certain. 








and to make assurance doubly sure, 


Carolina, confined 


voice in the selection of the First and Second 
In Virginia the slave 
population is considered the basis of political 
power, and the preponderance of representation 
is given to those districts in which there is the 
largest slave population. The House of Rep- 
reseptatives consists of one hundred and thirty 
four members, of whom fifty-six are chosen by 
the counties west of the Blue Ridge, and seven- 
ty-eight by the counties east. The Senate 
consists of thirty-two members, of whom thir- 
teen-are assigned to.the western, and nineteen 
to the eastern counties. Already the free 
white population west of the Blue Ridge ex- 
ceeds the same class east in number, but no 
change in the population can affect this distri- 
bution of political power, designed to secure 
and preserve the ascendency of the slavehold- 
ers, who chiefly reside east of the Ridge, 80 long 
as the Constitution remains unchanged. 

These, non-slaveholders of the slave States, 
are the fruits of slavery. You surely can have 
no reason to love a. system which entails such 
consequences. Yet it lives by your suffer- 
ance. You have only to speak the word at the 
ballot-box, and the system falls. Will you be 
restrained from speaki here word by the con- 
sideration that the enslaved will be benefited 
as well as yourselves; or by the selfish expect- 
ation that you may yourselves become slave- 
holders hereafter, ‘so be admitted into the 
ranks of the Aristocracy? If such considera- 
tions withhold you, we bid you beware lest you 
prepare a bitter retribution for yourselves, and 
find to your mortification and shame, that a 

tent of nobility, written in the tears and 

lood of the oppressed, is a sorry passport to 
the approbation of, mankind. 

We would appeal, also, to slaveholders them- 
selves. We wonld enter at once within the 
lines of selfish ideas and mercenary motives, and 
appeal to your consciences and your hearts.— 
You know that the system of slaveholding is 
wrong. Whatever theologians may teach and 
cite scripture for, you know—all of you who 
claim freedom for yourselves and your children 
asa birthright precious beyond all price, and 
inalienable as life—that a aap ean rightful- 
ly hold another as a slave. Your courts in their 
judicial decisions, and your books of common 
my in their elementary lessons, rise far above 
the precepts ef most of your religious teach- 
ers, and declare al! slaveholding to be against 
natural right. You feel it to be so. God has 
so made the human heart, that, in spite of all 
theological sophistry and pretended scripture 
proofs, you cannot help feeling it to be so.— 
There is a law of sublimer origin, and more 
awful sanction than any human code, written 
in ineffaceable characters, upon every heart of 
man, Which binds all to do unto others as they 
would that others should do unto them. And 
where is there one of all your number who 
would exchange conditions with the happiest 
of all your slaves? Produce the man! And 
until he is produced, let theological apologists 
for slaveholding keep silence. Most earnestly 
would we entreat you to listen to the voice of 
conscience and obey the promptings of human- 
ity. Weare not your enemies. We do not 
pretend to any superior virtue; or that we, be- 
ing in your circumstances, would be likely to 
act differently from you. But weare all fel 
low-citizens of the same great republic. We 
feel slaveholding to be a dreadful incubus up- 
on us, dishonoring us in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions, nullifying the force of our example of 
free institutions, holding us back from a glo- 
rious career of prosperity and renown, sowing 
broadcast the seeds of discord, division, disu- 
nion; and we are anxious for its extinction.— 
With Jetlerson, we tremble for our country 
when we “remember that God is just, and that 
his justice cannot sleep forever.” With Wash- 
ington we believe “that there is but one prop- 
er and effectual mode by which the extinction 
of slavery can be accomplished, and that is, by 
legislative authority; and this, so far as our 
suflrages will go, shall not be wanting.” 

We would not invade the Constitution: but 
we would have the Constitution rightly con- 
strued and administered according to its true 
sense and spirit. We would not dictate the 
mode in which slavery shall be attacked in par- 
ticular States; but we would have it removed 
at once from all places under the exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the national government, and, 
also, have immediate measures taken, in accor« 
dance with constitutional rights an 
ciples of justice, for its removal from each State 
by State authority. In this work we ask your 
co-operation. Shall we ask in vain? Are you 
not convineed that the almost absolute monopo- 
ly of the offices and the patronage of the gov- 
ernment, and the almost exclusive control of 
its legislation and executive and judicial ad- 
ministration, by slaveholders, and for the pur- 
poses of slavery, is unjust to the non-slavehold- 
ers of the country? Can you blame us for say- 
ing that we will no longer sanction it? Are 
you not satisfied, to use the language of one 
of your own number, “that slavery is a cancer, 
a slow consuming cancer, a withering pesti- 
lence, an unmitigated curse.” And can you 
wonder that we should be anxious, by all just, 
and honorable and constitutional means, to ef- 
fect its extinction in our respective States and 
to confine it to its constitutzonal limits? Are 
you not fully aware that the gross inconsisten- 
ey of slaveholding with our professed principles 
astonishes the world, and makes the Name of 
our Country a mock, and the Name of Libert 
abyword? And can you regret that we should 
exert ourselves to the utmost to redeem our 


glorious land and her institutions from just 


reproach, and, by illustrious acts of mercy and 


justice, place ourselves, once more, in the van 
of Human Progress and Advancement? 


Finally, we ask all true friends of Liberty, of 


Impartial, Universal Liberty,to be firm and stead 
fast. The little handful of voters, who, in 1840, 
wearied of compromising expediency, and des- 
pairing of anti-slavery action by _pro-slave- 
ry parties, raised anew the standard of the 
Declaration, and manfully resolved to vote 
right then and vote for Freedom, has already 
swelled toa Great Parry, strong enough nu- 
merically to decide the issue of any national 
contest, and stronger far in the power of its 
pure and elevating principles. 
principles be sound, which we doubt not, and if 
the question of slavery be, as we verily believe 
it is, the GREAT QUESTION of our day and nation, 
it isa libel upon the intelligence, the patriot- 
ism, and the virtue of the American people to 
say that there is no hope that a majority will 
not array themselves under our banner. 


And if these 


Let 
it not be said that we are factious or impracti- 
We adhere to our views because we 
believe them to be sound, practicable and vi- 
We have already said that 


We 


But wef 


le and the blessing of God! 
Sarry then, Friends of Freedom and Free 


Labor, your principles to the ballot box. Let 
no difficulties dis¢o@rage, no dangers daunt, 
no delays dishearten’you. Your solemn vow 
that Slavery niust per: 
en. 
of Truth and’ Freedom; think of the millions: 
of the Enslaved; think of the other millions of in 
the oppressed and degraded Free: And 
that vow! Be not tempted from the path of 
political duty. Vote forno man, act with no 
‘party politically connected gre supporters 
of Sla A x ey 


Renew that vow! Fhink of the martyrs} 


renew 


Vote for no man, th no par- 


To compromise for any partial ot ‘temporar 
* "To act with 
idates of any 







ofessions 
sui- 
eiples; 






Unswerving fidelity to our: 


seen RR TI 


heart. A 
at work in'the church, for several years I have 
also been at work out of the church. 
can no more divest nryself of my political re- 
sponsibilities than I can of mn 

gation. They are indeed so bl 
appears impossible to separate them—and es- 
pecially while such a politically-made enormj- 
ty as that of slavery exists in the land. Wick- 
ed 
—righteous legislation must destroy it. 
shall have less to do in future in the Chureli, 
and more to do in the State. 
ing portions of the church are either placi 
the work more beyond our reach, or are indi-: 
rectly and without design, doing it themselves. 
Good men are under an obligation to.do ‘what 
they can for the destruction of thé sin of sla- 
very, and when they can do nothing church- 
wise, and can do something State-wise, they 
are bound by the most sacred obligations to do 
it. Christian profession and ministerial pro- 
fession, so far from weakening such obligations, 


gation, ie a 
- = ; te, | 
Regrace from tetter af Hlo§. Samunt. M. 
Se tars ‘ " Nap lh 
Bucxsrort, Me. May 17, 1845> — 


measures will be judicious, 
infuse new energy into the cause. 
is opportune. 
fiery ordeal. 

God is with us, 
erty is ours. 
great campaign of 1848. 


cut and New Hampshire. 


and then we will look for encouraging 
the autumn campaign.” 


Extract foom the letter of D Pl 
nd he ; “RE: 


willhave my sympathy and hear 
is registered in Heav-| tion in every energet 


ity for the re tio 
gradation and bonds, 


Extract from letter of Hon. Trrvs Hutcninson, 


here, 1 have speculated some about the course 
and object of their pursuit. I have propose 
for my own consideration the following ques- | 
tion. Ifthe 250,000 slaveholders, who rule the 
political destinies of the United States, should 
select from among themselves a suitable num- 
ber of their most sagacious politicians, perfect- 
ly devoted to the support of their domestic in- 
stitutions, and send them to the north to man- 
age and control the political papers, whabcourse 
would these pursue? To this question I have 
8! found myself unable to form but one answer: 
t Be pTin-| which is, that they would pursue exactly the 
ciples to the ballot box at every election; in-| .. me course aimed at by the present editors of 
flexible and unanimous support of those and] 4). Northern political papers. 
only those who are true to those princi les are want 4a 
the conditions of our ultimate triumph, Let 





Whose voice we utter 
Gathered from 








Slavery seeks to i 


greater now. 
mn Gegrine non-slayeholders of} ¥ 
Political’ power, In Virginia apd South Caro- 


n God; Weask you to go forward with us: 


which of the two parties succeed, when the 
success of either is the triumphiof slavery?” 


Extract from the letter of Gernit Smitn, dated 


proceedings of your Convention. If constitu: 
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aie 


pain sanobjest ionable. ya caper | invoking His blessing w ' 7 
jeot it} lina jally, haethie policy been most stead. | inv 

ary hee tion? Why shoulé ily and successfully purged. mg a doom -_ i d wet of 
Are you Glready anti-slavery men? Let us| lina the political power of the cerca 





Letters te the Convention, 
It is impossible to make room for all the lets 


ters addressed to the recent Southern and West- 
ern Liberty Convention: the following extracts 
must, therefore, suffice: 

Extract from the letter of Puineas Cranpatt,'a |. 


distinguished Methodist Minister, dated 
Worcester, Mass., May 29, 1845: 

“I shall be present with you in mind and 

h for many years I have been 


I find I 


religious obli- 
ended, that it 


legislation has created and sustains the evil 
& 


The slavehold- 


‘o very far to increase and strengthen them.— 
he elective franchise has been entrusted to us 


by the providence of God, and the God of prov. 
idence will hold all responsible for its ri 









exercise. It is puerile and,vain for any 61 
suppose, that any relation. the churoh t 
exonerate him from the harge of this 


“Tcan assure you, gentlemen, that nothing 


would give me more pleasure than to be at the 
contemplated meeting on the 11th proximo. I 
should expect to meet a large number of intel- 
ligent, prudent, wise and patriotic men, from di- 
vers and distant parts of the U. States, assem- 
bled for one of the most important pur 
which patriots ever convene, to save their be- 
loved country from the present threatening as- 
pect of disunion, and its probable disastrous and 
destructive effects, by devising and executing 
ways and means of abolishing that national sin 
—slavery—which made even a Jefferson “trem- 
ble,” when he remembered that “GOD was 
just, and that his justice could not sleep forever,” 
and that “GOD had no attribute which could 
take sides with the master,” in a contest be- 
tween master and slave, which he thought 
might 


for 


ibly happen.” 
“GOD grant that your deliberations may be 


directed by wisdom and prudence, and the re- 
sult be salutary in effecting the glorious object 
we have in view.” ‘ 


Extract from letter of Hon. Tromas Earrr, 


dated, 
Prinaperrnia, June 3, 1845. 
“I would render a Liberty party democratic: 


firstly, because democracy is but general con- 
sistency with the single principle of opposition 
to slavery, or rather it is but opposition to eve- 
ry species of slavery; and secondly, because the 
support of democracy is the surest and speed- 
iest road to success. 
even more democratic than was that which sus- 
tained the administration of Jefferson, and I 
believe that such a party, with clearly defined 
principles, would absorb the genuine democrat- 
ic material from all other parties, and soon be- 
come the strongest. 


T would like to see a party 


“True democracy embraces three great points 


or principles: 1. Popular Sovereignty ; 2. Equal- 
ity of Rights; 3. Liberty. 


“1, Popular sovereignty can exist only with 


universal suffrage and short terms of office.— 
All attempts to secure order, tranquility, sta- 
bility, and freedom from oppression, without 
the incorporation of these ingredients into the 
frame of government, have ever proved, and I 
think ever will prove abortive. The experience 
ofSan Marino, of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and, I believe, some Swiss cantons, in the use 
of semi-annual elections, prove that no terms 
a 
to be detrimental, otherwise than by me’ 
convenience; while history demonstrates that 
no land which has established its elections less 
frequent than annually, has been able long to 
preserve more of the practical blessings of good 


te so short, especially for the Legislature, as 
in- 


overnment than are enjoyed even under absao- 


ute despotisms. rage 

, #2. Equality of ri ill give to all the 
same privileges; wheterer their -complexién, 
their birth place, their descent, their wealth:or 
their education. 
banker, all must be free to become so. 
set of men are permitted to use the facilities of 
corporate association for business, all other men 
must 
and 


Tf one man is allowed to bea 
If one 


free to associate:for the same purposes 
he same manner. 
“3a.iberty—true liberty—embraces not mere- 


ly the absence of chattel slavery, but of every 
other restraint not imperiously required by the 
principles of self-defence, an! the palpa 
cessitices of our nature. The majority has the 
right to judge of its own rightful power, but it 
has no right, knowingly, to act the tyrant in 
reference to the minority. 
dictate to the minority what machinery, tools, 
currency or mode of business it shall employ, 
Y]nor where nor with whom it shall trade, nor 
what kind of contracts it shall make, any fur- 
ther than may be evidently required in self-de- 
fence against fraud or outrage. ! 


ble ne- 


It has no right to 


“I think public opinion is sufficiently ad- 


vanced, or in sufficient progress of advancement, 
to sustain a consistent party which shall em- 
brace, generally, the foregoing principles, and 
which, in reference to freedom of trade, shall 
go so far as to offer to return gradually to mere 
revenue duties, in reference toall nations which 
will consent to reciprocate our liberality. . 


“Opposition to large military and naval for- 


ces, to high salaries and to extensive patronage, 
should constitute a part of the creed of a demo- 
cratic party, as being essential to the preserva- 
tion of liberty and purity ofnational morality.” 


Extract frown letter of H. B. Stanton Esaq., dated 


Boston, May 29, 1845. 

“You will have a noble Convention. Your 
Your spirit will 
The time 

We have just passed through a 
We have emerged unscathed.— 
Humanity is with us. Lib- 
Now let us start afresh for the, 


“In New England, so far from being are, 


aged, weare full of hope and confidence, Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire have voted since 
the November struggle. We feared an unpro- 
pitious upathy would paralyze the efforts of 
more active friends. 
action—a decrease in our numerica 
But, each of these States has made a cheering 
gain upon the vote of the last 


Indeed, we dr d. a re- 


trength. 


ear. All the 


“Our eyes are now turned west wate to 
the seat of republican En 


- Wasnineron, Pa., May 2, 1845. 
wll not be with you in person, you 
t’s co-opera~ 
ise instrumental- 
llow man from 
ur country from 


da 
“if Tt 








my and crime.” 


dated 
_ | Woopstocr, Vt.,May 2d, 1845. 
“On perusing the Whig papers, which abound 


d 


They would 


he free men of the United States 
ally, into two great political 
' dd to each other on as many col- 









tions as they could bring to view, 
the one great object of perpetua- 
and denouncing and opposing eve- 
movement, y person which would 
prate against slavery. How little do the 
veholders care, how little ought they to care, 








Perersoro’ May 1, 1845 
“I look forward with great interest to the 





and) » ie from the letter of Wit1qm Goopett, 
we trust He will, make ouy im*tromenfality Extracis fron of 

efficient for the redemption of our land from 
Slavery, and for the fulfilment of our Fathers’ 
Pledge in behalf of Freedoya, before Him and 
dditional land. The | before the World. 


ng gland, by Lerd Chief Justice Mansfield, in 1772, 


*| the fact) 


aig ant 












}equn y become as distinguished among 
h for justice and mercy, as she is and 


‘pan, Esq., New York; C. D. Crrvetanp, Exsq., 


‘Hotel, which was one of the finest buildings in 






isha and wise, a8 I doubt not they will be, 


ey will make a great and good impreggjon in 
Periacky and Western Virginia.” 





dated, e 
Hout, Ontario co., N. Y., May 1, 1845, 


our fellow. citizens, greatly erred in adm’ 
the legulityrand constitutionality of sl9” yeryoin 
any portion of the United States. ‘1%, our Ohio 
brethren we have been indebted for’ some sound 
views (us bt ager Teor to be)” sncerning the 
atter illegality of that slavery,” which exists not 
only in the District of Cohaw’ via, but in Flori- 

wand in the States fornae’ 4 out of the territo- 
Included in the Lowis# na purchase. As the 

ws by which slaves ‘were held in that exten- 
sive region, ceaned to “be valid the moment that 
territory came inte the possession of the Fede- 
ral Government 9 nd under its jurisdiction; and 
as the Federal © ,overmment possessed. no power 
to create slave’ ry there, it is manifest that sla- 
very has bo’ cy illegal there ever sinee, and can 
no more b’s made legal than it can in’ the States 
formed ‘out of the North-West Territory. 
“Ard how is it in regard to slavery in the 
orig’ nal thirteen States? It was judicially de- 
cieed, long ago, by the Courts of Musecchinelan 
‘and without any legislative enactments abolish- 
ing slavery in that State,) that slaves could not 
be legally held there. And this decision is be- 
lieved to have been made either on the ground 
that the decision of the Somerset case, in En- 


iting 


tendered slavery illegal throughout the then 
colonies of Great Britain, or on the ground of 
the Dectaration of Massachusetts, “that all men 
are born equal,” &c., &e. On either of these 
grounds, what becomes of the legality of slave- 
ry in any one of the original thirteen States?— 
Inthe very act of declaring themselves inde- 
pendent States, they enunciated, as self-evident, 
the principles by which the legality of slavery 
is denied. Whether the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence should be regarded as the separate act 
of the thirteen States, or (which seems to be 
the confederate act of “United States,” 
ult on this question remains the same@ 
e State is to be regarded as hav- 
is Separate declaration of self evi- 

M, Certainly, there can be no 
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ey gee 
vited Stat .” then it formed, and still forms, 
he very basisof American Constitutional law. 
ether case the document has never been re- 
aled nor repudiated by asingle State in this 
ion, and stands in full force. High legal au- 
thprities may be cited for the opinion that it is 
aramount to all American Constitutions and 
avs. 
__ “The preamble of the Federal Constitution 
itself, is scarcely less explicit and emphatic.” 
** * * “Then follow the inhibitions to the 
several States. ‘No State shall pass any bills 
of uttainder, or laws impairing the obligation of 
coatracts.’ What becomes of slavery. without 
the attainder of blood? Allow. the laboring 
population of the South the validity of their 
contracts, (including the contract of marriage,) 
and what becomes of the slave system? And 
besides, ‘The United States shall guaranty to 
each State in this Union, a Republican form of 
government.’ And what if a Republican form 
of government? Ifthe definitions of Thomas 
Jefferson and of Mr. Madison, in the ‘Federal- 
ist,” can supply us with the meaning of the 
terms, then no slaveholding State can bea Re- 
public. And if this be not sufficient, look at 
the amendments which modify or annw, of ne- 
cessity, whatever in the original instrument 
might conflict with it. Like the codicil to a 
will, the amendment must stand, whatever be- 
comes of the first written. The codicil runs 
thus:—‘No person shall be deprived of ——liber- 
ty, without due process of law.’ 

“It is common enough to say that-slavery is 
a ‘violation of the spirit and letter of the Consti- 
tution.’ This is said by many whodonot seem 
to reflect that this is only saying in other 
words that Slavery is unconstutional—illegal.” 

* * * * “Another subject of no smal) in- 
terest, at the present juncture, respects the po- 
licy to be connected with the political party 
that asks the public support, on the ground, 
mainly, of its uncompromising hostility to the 
slave system.” * * * * 

‘“‘Monopolies—class legislations of all sorts— 
expedients as substitutes for the fized laws 
of the commercial world, as God made them, 
and as nature reveals them—what shall the 
friends of human liberty say of these things?— 
And what shall they do? Shall they court the 
alliance and foster the power of a growing and 
rapacious aristocracy at the North, as.a means 
of curbing a rival aristocracy of slavcholders at 
the South? Shall it invite the wogking men of 
the North to aid in that operation? Can it do 
without their assistance, and thus. assent to 
their ‘unnatural alliance’ with the slave power, 
in self-defence against Northern oppression?— 
Which of the two, the aristocracy or the de- 
mocracy of the North, the capitalists or the la- 
boring masses, most naturally sympathise with 
us;and which would be worth most tous in 
this struggle? Both of them we can hardly 
expect—nor either of them, to any extent, un- 
less our position be well defined. So it seems to 
me. And I think it evident that these ques- 
tions must be grappled with and decided in the 
light of our principles, if we would succeed.” 


Extracts from the letter of Gen. Samuet Fessen- 
DEN, dated 

PortranD, Me., June 2, 1845. 
“I wish by this communication to assure you, 
that nothing could be more desirable tome than 
to attend that, which I cannot hesitate to de- 
nominate in advance, most glorious Conven- 
tion. For glorious it must be, although it may 
not be so on account of the number who may 
assemble, though I fondly hope in that’ particu- 
lar, it-will far exceed any thing which has been 
witnessed in our slave cursed, but yet dearly 
beloved country. 
“But it is glorious, because it will be a Con- 
vention assembled to vindicate the honor, of 
God, in sustaining and promoting the cause of 
humanity, justice and mercy, so openly and 
unblushingly trampled under foot by the iron 
heel of the oppressors, and outraged by the 
acursed system of slavery. Glorious, because 
its object is to wipesitom our Holy Religion, the 
foul aspersion, slavery which exists, 
and is sustained jantry, is not incon- 
requirements.— 
he Principles of 
Sa thore advo- 












the Libert j 
cated, fairly car 
ples which will sa 
those free institutions, 

fathers struggled in the death grapple, and 
which they fondly hoped would be transmitted 
to their posterity. 

“Glorious, on account of the noble hearted 
men who will be there assembled, to devise the 
best means to carry forward the great, holy and 
Godlike enterprize to its final consummation 
andtriumph. Fort ph'it must if sod de- 






signs good to our cot and we, as a nation, 
have not so Hy sinned, by enslaving our 
fellow. men,'asto" draw ‘down upon us his 
wrath to the u pet Bese 

“My heart will be-with you. My ardent 
prayer will be the Convention wil} be 


uided by wisdom, even by that wisdom which 
10d shall give; and that all the members of the 
Convention may act from the purest patriot- 
ism, even from that love ot country which will 
seek to purify it from all iniquity, and especi- |. 
ally from the atrocious sin of slavery, that 
abomination of all abominations; and that our 





r privileges and blessings; and that 
b her eseuteheon may soon be 


rom the letter of 
met, ae One Covxry, Va., Mareh 21,1845. 
eros jough as yet, few names gi i 
banner, we rejoice in the. reflecti 
seeds of Liberty are fast so! 
no burning suns can score 





Joun Gitmore, Esq;,' 







the vine brought 


mountains. And as ev 

the mountain, helps to swell the ocean-tide, so 

may our few names contribute to fill and shake 

the nation’s heart, until conquest is gained, vic- 

tory won.” | 
Letters were also 


kill; and which, ere long, like Pigrirens. >» 
from Egypt, will fill tgs an sides pro cad free States are beginning to place the blacks 


received from: Lewrs Tapr- 


Philadelphia; F. D. Panisu, Esq., Sandusky, and 
others, all expressing great interest in the Con- 
vention, and anxiety for its wise and harmoni- 
ous action. It is not necessary, however, to 
give further extracts, which would merely reit- 
erate the sentiments of others already given. 
We are gratified in believing that the hopes 
and expectations of all those interested in the 
Convention, will be as fully satisfied by its ani- 
ted, decided and wise action, as wereithe wish- 
es of those in attendance-by the number and | 
spirit of those who met them. pr eee 
Great Fire at Fayetteville, N. C—A fire oc 

curred in Fayetteville, N.C. on Saturday, the 
14th inst., which nearly destroyed the entire 
town. The fire broke out in'a ware-house, and 
from thence spread with -fearful rapidity, over 
the finest portion of the town, The Lafayette 


the place, was destroyed, together with every 
thing in the neighborhood. The loss is estima- 


“fave we not, in common with the Peet of 


imposed“hpon the-South-| 
erbearing power of 
the Declaration omy that of ]° 


at issue—one wrong is no justification of anoth- 


regard the end itself’ as sufficiently important, 




















Cy. (ete 
The 


Waal boldness, energy and clearness of its in- 
trepid Editor. ‘The leading artiele is devoted 
toa late letter of Tomas Mevcarrr on “the 
Missouri Restriction, Abolition, Slavery, Eman- 


P stew | and is so admirable, every way, that 
should be glad to transfer it entire to our 


‘columns, but our limits forbid. We wish, how- 
ever, to. emphasize our approbation of the cooler 
and more argumentative tone which distin- 
guishes this article from the leader of the first 
number. We know how difficult it is to avoid 
personal invective, under extreme provocation; 
and sometimes: it is in place: but he who has 


Freedom, in the midst of the most difficult cir- 
cumstances, should‘seldom, if ever, resort to it. 

We are glad tosee that Mr. Clay does hot 
fear to do justice to the anti-slavery men of the 
free States. No good can come of disclaiming 
aympathy with those who. attack nationalized 
slavery and oppression as American Freemen, 
upon the same grounds on Which Mr. Clay at- 


are Liberty men just as weare, “standing by 
the Constitution in its whole letter and spirit, 
and being for legal and equitable reform only.” 


the Missouri restriction. We cannot deny our 


_“The Governor attaches some importance to 
himself for having voted with Mr. Clay for the 


this is the basis of his fame with posterity, his 
ambition is low enough to meet with ample sa- 
tiety; and the stone walls which he has built 
as u mason will much outlive the fameof his 
acts as a statesman. We never approved of 
this vote of Mr. Clay’s; and whilst we regard 
his action on that occasion as evidence of his 
intellectual eminence, and superior control 
over his ean we at the same time 
esteem it, nfortunate beginning of a course 

f Hey. switen has on 4 £ ty ae nh our lib- 
erties, and driven our republic upon the very 
verge of ruin; as well as the loss of that moral 
power on his part, which has shut him out from 
the Presidency of the United States, and from 
that culminating ray of glory which for all 
time would have illuminated his name, if this 
people had found him in "44, as they did in 1799, 
the fearless advocate of the universal liberty 
of men.” 


He is equally explicit in denying the legality 
of slavery in Missouri, when it wasa Territory, 
and upon the same grounds as one taken in the 
Address of the Liberty Convention, recently 
assembled here, to the people of the United 
States: namely that every territory of the Uni- 
ted States, is under exclusive national jurisdic- 
tion; that the Constitution not merely does not 
confer on the General Government power to 
enslave any one, but expressly forbids such ae- 
tion; that slavery cannot exist except in virtue 
of positive law; that therefore, it cannot exist in 
a National Territory because the legislative 
power is forbidden to exact or sustain any such 
positive law. 

Upon the subject of emancipation on the soil 
he quotes Metealfe, who says: 


“It isa great error to suppose that those of 
our countrymen who own no slaves, will ever 
go for emancipation, and the tetention of the 
emancipated within our borders.” 


And comments thus: 


“Here is the great battle ground, Metcalfe 
knows it; we feel it; we enter upon it cautious- 
ly but without trembling, we say look to rea- 
son and your own conscience, and then speak 
boldly to your countrymen, as men of sound 
heads and: true hearts, and leave the result to 
God. Ist, Then, we are opposed to banishing 
the liberated blacks from the State, because we 
deem it in many respects inexpedient. 2d. Be- 
cause it is unjust,” * * * 

“Shrewd slaveholders see this difficulty, and 
with that Jesuitical cunning which character- 
ises the friends of perpetual thraldom, they ut- 
tempt to make us the slaves of our own prejudi- 
ces, by exciting us against the Black, till we 
are unwilling to live with him, when free, 
whilst they believe themselves secure against 
emancipation and removal, by the difficulties of 
itsachievement.” * * * 

“No, Metcalfe, we will not advocate the ‘ban- 
ishment’ of the Black, because all nations have 
thought expulsion from one’s native home, suf- 
ficient punishment for the greatest crimes; we 
will not, therefore, go for banishment. If we 
fall in this cause, we will fall on solid ground, 
that our body may be a rampart to the gaflant 
spirits who shall succeed us in an undyinocause 
—we will not be driven by our foes into bottom- 
less quicksands to be swallowed up, ‘like dumb 
dogs,’ to be forgotten.” 

He thus speaks of the competition between 
slave labor and free labor, and of amalgamation. 


“We should despise ourself if for any unwor- 
thy purpose, we should excite unjust prejudices 
in the minds of one portion of the community 
against the other, and if we tell our fellow-la- 
borers the real sentiments of such slaveholders 
as Metcalfe, it is because he has attempted to 
corrupt their minds by unjust and ignoble ap- 
peals to the lowest of human passions; they 
impoverish you ‘by the tremendous and over- 
powering competition of slave labor, and then 
cry out imextenuation of their conduct towards 
the blacks, ‘they are better off than the poor 
whites;’ they: first take away your bread, your 
schools, and all social advantages, and then, 
add insult toinjury, by placing you in the cate- 
gory of economical progress, a degree below 
the slave. Youll understand very well, my 
countrymen, how penitentiary labor ruins your 
business, and the mechanics have petitioned the 
legislature to prevent them from manufactur- 
ing in the penitentiary such articles as they 
themsclves were engaged in making. Now 
slave labor is penitentiary labor, the master 
standing in'the same relation to the slave, that 
Craig does to the convicts: each getting their 
labor done for the mere outlay of victuals,clothes 
and shelter, without either giving wages. Thus 
every laborer in K y is injured by the 
one hundred and ej jsand slaves, as if 
the same ‘number of Irishmen, Dutchmen, or 
Englishmen, should come imtiere and agree to 
work as the convicts or thé slaves do, without 
wages. Free the blacks, and they either would 
not work at all, or they would require wages; 
which would prevent you from being underbid 
as you now are. We know that many of our 
mechanics and laboring men have accumulated 
estates and live in as refined and luxurious a 
manner as many slaveholders; but these are 
exceptions arising from superior intelligence, 
energy, and long hours of steady toil, which 
surmount all the counteracting weight of slave 
competition. It isa great fallacy to talk of 
the wages of laborers in the slave States being 
higher than the wages of laborers. in the free 
States, for our articles of purchase here are 
higher than in the ‘free States; and a man get- 
ting one hundred dollars in the free, can live as 
Well as one getting two hundred dollars in the 
slave States. Letmo laboring man allow him- 
self tobe insulted by this vulgar aristocracy of 
slave tenure, by the continual cry of ‘asso- 
ciation’ with the blacks; every man and woman 
in this country can choose their own compan- 






ions; ‘so far as my event, goes, the 
wea ave been more frequently in dishon- 

’ ereowrse with the blacks than the la- 
boring poor. ‘We say, fearless of contradiction, 


that there’ is more amalgamation of the two 
races in the slave States according to numbers, 
than in the free States. The injustice of the 
free States towards the Blacks, is not a matter 


er wrong, and we are pleased to see that the 


upon 4 better footing than of yore; so that the 
ayrprece = goon die re with) as 
apology of companionship in evil, the last mis 
rie refuge of little souls.” sae se a 
And thus of the Slaveholding Aristoeracy -— 
“Whether the Indian or the African are tobe 
‘ever held as inferior to:the ‘Whites,’ remairis 
with God only to determine; but to exercise 
perpetual despotism: over them, “because the’ 
whites have the power,’ ‘is:a sentiment’ only 
worthy of the source whence it emanated, and 
cannot fail to. excite disgust and indignation 
throughout all Christendom. | If despotism is to 
be perpetuated, give usa splendid monarchy 
over our’ equals, where the magnitude of the 
me will stir.the spirit, and exercise the intel- 
ect; if the finer.feelings are to be crushed, and 
all the sympathies of the heartidried up in one 
stern and inexorable passion for supremacy and 
lorious achievement, well; but ‘for vulgar, im- 
Becile, negro slavery aristocracy—for this, no— 
not for this, will ‘1 file my mind.’” 
We close our extracts here; though we would 
willingly add more.. From the bottom of our 
hearts do, we bid. this, noble Kentuckian, Gop 
sprED! We differed during the last election.— 
He thought it his daty, for the sake of excluding 


Texan Slavery and Texan Sleveholders, to gup-|.@2 
port the Whig candidates. We doubted.the} mi . : 
adaptation of the means to the end; and did not/inst,, says that a boat; is advertised ta, start 





—The True american: ~ 
186 third namber of the Trae American lide’ 
JHAL come to hand. It is characterized by the’ 


evotod 


the conduct of the great and sublime cause of 


tacks Kentucky slavery and oppression. They | 


Mr. Clay is very explicit on the subject of 


readers two or three sentences of his article:— 


admission of Missiouri into the Union: now if 


R oP 
there is rio section of the scans gro 








the breaking up of the Great Liberty Party, in 
the triumph of whose prineiples we verily be- 
lieve is involved the salvation of the Republic; 
jand the triumph of. whose principles can only 
‘be assured by the unity, consistency and perse- 
verance of those who hold them. We differ 
still, not in principle, but inaction. He thinks 
the Whig Party can be brought up to the plat- 
form of our principles. Wedonot. Time will 
show which is right. Meantime we once more 
bid him, and all sincere antagonists of slavery 
everywhere, Gop sPreD! 





Day of Fasting and Prayer, 

Resolved, First, ‘Phat the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States was originally organized, and has since 
continued the bond of union inthe church upon 
the conceded principle that the existence of do- 
mestic slavery under the circumstances in 
which it is found in the southern portion of the 
country is no bar to christian communion.— 
Presbyterian (O.S.) Assembly. 


Overture relating to the appointment of a day 

of fasting and prayer, in view of the low state 
of religion in most of our Churches, was taken 
up, and the Thursday before the fourth Sabbath 
Hy was appointed.—Jb. 
“Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice likea 
trumpet, and shew my people their transgres- 
sion, and the house of Jacob their sins. Yet 
they seek me daily, and delight to know my 
ways,asa nation that did righteousness, and 
forsook not the ordinance of their God: they 
ask of me the ordinances of justice: they take 
delight in approaching to God. Wherefore 
have we fasted, say they, and thou secest not? 
wherefore have we afflicted our soul, and thou 
takestno knowledge? Behold, in the day of 
your fast ye find pleasure, and exact all your 
labors. Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, 
and to smite with the fist of wickedness: ye 
shall not fast as ye'do this day, to make your 
voice to be heard on high. Is it sucha fast 
that Ihave chosen? a day for a man to afflict 
his soul? is it to bow down his head as a bul- 
rush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under 
him? wilt thou call this a fast, and an aecepta- 
ble day tothe Lord? Is not this the fast that 
I have chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, 
to undo the heavy burdens, ‘and to let the op- 
pressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? 
Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house? when thou seest the naked, that 
thou cover him; and that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh? Then shall thy light 
break forth as the.morning, and thy health 
shall spring forth-speedily: and thy righteous- 
ness shall go before thee; the glory of the Lord 
shall be thy reward.” —Bible. 





New Books, 
Robinson & Jones, No. 109 Main street, have 
laid on our table— 
Harpers’ Pictorial Bible, No. 29.—This No. 
commences the book of Jeremiah. 
Ladies’ National Magazine for July.—The en- 
gravings are “Chased by Wolves,” and “Abbots- 
ford,” Contributors, Mrs, Sigourney, Mrs. Ste- 
phens, Mrs. Allan, Miss Lawson, and others of 
equal celebrity. 

The Wandering Jew, No. 12.—This number 
is principally taken up in a description of the 
cholera as it. exhibited itself in Paris in 1832.— 
The picture,.as may be imagined, is one which 
represents the depravity of that city in its worst 
light. The writer has blended the most abject 
misery with a reckless daring of all danger, 
which is painful in the extreme. 

The Nevilles of Garretstown, No. 4.—This_ is 
a Tale of 1760, by the author of Charles O’Mal- 
ly, &e. 

Self.—By the author of Cecil. Ifthe quota- 
tion from Shakspeare, which is found on the ti- 
tle page of the work,‘is an index to its charac- 
ter, we should conclude that self was treated 
with rough hands. 





Democratic Ascendency.”’ 

Our neighhor of the Enquirer isa good deal 
alarmed lest the “Democratic Ascendency” in 
New Hampshire should be broken down.. And 
to be sure, he has cause for alarm. Jonn P. 
Hae, it seems, cannot be put down by the 
wire-workers, but maintains, fearlessly, his po- 
sition as an independent democrat. He is 
stigmatized by party leaders as a factionist and 
a traitor, merely because he cannot turn and 
twist as easily.as they can at the bidding of 
the slaveholding overseers. He cannot sec that 
the best way to maintain “Democratic Ascend- 
ency” is to forsake Democratic Principles, and 
crouch under the lash of the Oligarehy, and do 
their bidding like their slaves. His ‘democ- 
racy” has not quite eaten up his manhood. 

But how is it with the Democrats of New 
Hampshire? Will they bow the knee to the 
Baal of Slavery once more? When the slave- 
holders and serviles in Congress were rejecting 
every proposition to limit slavery in Texas, 
and pushing annexation through, with slavery, 
slave-representation and all, Mr. Hale told a 
Southern member that “New Hampshire would 
not stand that.” The sneering reply was, “NEw 

HAMPSHIRE WILT. STAND’ ANY THING.” Was the 

slaveholder right?! We shall see. The ques- 

tion is between'the ascendency of Democratic 

Leaders and. the ascendency: of Democratic 

Principles. The Leaders who wish to sell the 

party to the slaveholders are the rea) traitors. 


clear of the slaveholders, and to carry out its 
principles honestly, are the true men: The 
people must choose between them. 





Package Express, 
Vredenburgh & Co. have established a Pack- 
age Express Office on the corner of Sycamore 
and 3d sts., for the deposite of all articles en- 
trusted to their care. They despatch from 
their office méssengers for Louisville every day, 
(Sundays excepted) for Pittsburgh and Wheel- 
ing, and the intermediate ports, three times per 
week. ‘They design to convey small packages, 
money, samples of goods, &c.; also to collect 
money, and make quick returns. 

.e Express of this kind properly conducted 
be of great advantange to the business 






cess to warrant the undertaking. 
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Messrs. V. & Co. will mee? with sufficie ae oe all ¢ 
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danger, and his tic spirit triumphs over 
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¥, Boucher, 
The following communication was handed 
in some time since, but by mistake was mislaid 
We publish it with pleasure, as it will correct 
a false impression which had been drawn by 


some from our columns. 
For the Morning Herald. 

Dr. Baitxy: Sir—In the report of the Louis- 
ville Convention of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, given in the Morning Herald of Mon- 
day morning, May the 24th, you ask the follow- 
ing question, whether the J. Boucher, who led 
the religious exercises of Saturday, the Lith 
inst., “is this the famous Wesleyan Preacher? 
us though you felt a degree of disapprobation 
at the mere mention of such a shameless incon- 
sisteney as it would be, for a man who had be- 
come so conspicuous as he had, for his opposi- 
tion to slavery in every form, to become the 
willing accomplice: of such men for such pur- 
poses, in imploring the blessing of the Ged of 
Slavery upon the Chief of Slaveholders, in a 
Convention convened for the express purpose of 
perpetuating despotism in the Christian world, 
Permit me to say, for your information, as well 
as others, that it is not the same man. Though 
of the same name, and sustaining some relation, 
yet they are quite different in one respect, that 
is, on the subject of humar rights. Ministers 
of the same church, and having received the 
principles of Methodism from the same spirit- 
ual teachers, yet on the principles of justice 
and humanity, they materially differed. The 
one being a each in heart and spirit, has 
given the weight of his religious and ministe- 
rial character to support and perpetuate that 
system, which the founder of Methodism called 
the “sum of all villanies;” while the other, 
who is now the “famous” Wesleyan Preacher, 
(“Honor to whom honor is due,”) has labored as 
hard the most of his life, in trying to remove this 
moral exerescence from the Church of which 
he was a minister for many years. And when 
he found it to be a fruitless task, (for the more 
a man knows of the system of Sla very, either 
in Church or State, the less confidence can he 
have of the probability of its being divorced 
therefrom by the ruling influences of either,) 
though an old man, and having spent the best 
of his days in building up a large ecclesiastical 
organization, the same principle that prompt- 
ed him to preach against slavery, when a tra- 
veling preacher in the South, and ultimately to 
eave his friends and native country, that he 
Mightseck a home for his growing family un- 
contaminated with the foul stain of American 
Slavery, led him in the fall 1843 to-unite him- 
self with a church that was free from E:piscopa- 
cy, Slavery and Rum, where he continues to 
feel that a pure minority is better than a cor- 
rupt majority. ‘This is the difference between 
the men. S. H. Cuasr. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger for June. 
Anderson Hepburn, é 
An Extraordinary Man.—The passengers in 
the steamer Pocahontas, which plies on the Po- 
tomac between Washington and Aquia creek, 
the point where they are transferred from the 
steamer to the cars for Richmond, should they 
observe the persons on the wharfat Alexandria, 
where the boat stops for about three minutes, 
will generally sce a tall man, six feet three 
inches high, of muscular proportions, « mulat- 
to, who has something to do with the transfer 
of the way-mail. At other times he may be 
seen with his horse and cart, ready to serve 
those who have occasion for the conveyance of 
heavy articles from one point to another. A 
person casually noticing him would not per- 
ceive anything to distinguish him from other 
cartmen that might happen to be engaged in 
their humble employment about the wharves, 
unless, indeed, his unusual height should at 
tract a passing glance. But there is no man in 
that whole region like him. Many men work 
as hard, many make more money, some men are 
as tall as he, many may be as good natured in 
temper, and as benevolent in feeling; but no 
inan can compare notes with him in the matter 
of saving human life in one of the most alarming 
extremities which fall to the lot of man—that of 
drowning. Ihe be not, by his first nature,am- 
phibious, he has appended that quality to it so 
completely as to cause it to deserve the apella- 
tion of a second nature. ‘The water and the 
land, the sea and the shore, are to him the same 
for all practical purposes. He can stand in wa- 
ter, walk in it, lie upon it as calmly as an in- 
fant in the cradle, with his face towards ‘the 
blue arch above or towards the green depths be- 
neath; can swim in any position ard in any di- 
rection; can plunge deeper into the aquatic 
abyss, and live longer in the nether element, 
than any otherman, If any other man doubt 
this, let him make the attempt with him. His 
name is ANDERSON Hepsurn. 

When Anderson was a boy, ona certain oc- 
casion he started to go into the country: com- 
ing toa bridge that spanned a sheet of water of 
considerable width, the toll for crossing which 
was, I think, four cents for foot-passengers, he 
suddenly recollected that his pockets were des- 
titute of money. Being resolute, he instantly 
determined to overcome the obstacle, by draw- 
ing, like others in difficult exigencies, upon the 
resources of his own genius. Disrobing his per- 
son and consolidating his garments in one com- 
pact bundle, he lashed them with hissuspenders 
to his head, and plunging into the creek, was 
soon on the upposite side; much to the amuse- 
ment ofthe gate-keeper. Havingaccomplished 
his business, he returned and reerossed the wa- 
ter in the same way. Such are the triumphs 
of genius! Byron might write better poetry 
than Anderson, but with all his Hellespontic 
achievements he must have yielded the palm to 
him in swimming. The Hellespont would be 
but an inconsiderable bathing-tub for such a 
swimmer, when his boyish limbs had expanded 
into the stalwart proportions of a six-footer.— 
Then, all fearless, could he lay his hand on 
ocean’s “mane” and listen to its roar, as one 
overjoyed with such majestic music. What 
would not Napoleon have given for a few regi- 
ments of such men in his German. campaigns. 
Expert swimmers have prided themselves 
much_‘on the skill and power with which they. 
have sported with the “yesty waves;” but 
where are the trophies of their art? To sit 
like the swan on the crystal luke, or sail like 
the nautilus on the tempestuous deep, “trusting 
to the billows. and wantoning with the break- 
ers,” may be a gracefal and enviable distinc- 
tion, but confers on no man the character of a 
utilitarian. A fine amusement it is,and some- ’ 
thing to boast of, but with our hero these qual- 
ifications are not, as with vour fancy swimmer, 


The Democrats who wish to keep the party | an end, but only a means tuanend. That end 


is the salvation of human life. Anderson Hep- 
burn has rescued nineteen human beings from 
drowning ! 

Happy is that man or boy on whose person 
his vigilant eye alights amid the perils of the 
submerging process. . With the instinct of a 
nable humanity he plunges into the water, no 
matter how deep or how gusty, and snatches 
the scared, screaming, panting, trembling vie- 
tim from the grasp of the destroyer. He never 
pauses to deliberate, to consult probabilities, to 
hold “parley with unmanly fears;” he forgets 
there is such a being as himself; imagines no 
dangers, and seems to take it for granted he 
has a commission to save all who need this par- ° 
ticular kind of help. How few can give it! It 
must. be instant relief or none; and he is thé 
man for instant action. How many fond hearts 
has he filled with gratitude to overflowing! 
Who can forget such a deliverer? On one oc- 


casion he saved three drowning men, who clung 
to him with such fierce tenacity, such, preter- 
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ing wheat is the’ business of the farmer, than 
in what is termed the Genessee Valley. 





New.—The Rochester (N. Y.) papers contain | 
advertisements of steam 
cago. ItjWould seem from t 
not the stopping-place for na 
upper lakes. a isin 
The Harbinger, is the title of a paper we. 
ticed a few days since as about to be published 
by the Brook Farm Association in Masssachu-} ¢ 
setts. Wehave just received the first number. 
It is very neat, and contains much useful infor- 
mation... Light literature has. a place in: its 
columns, furnishing a pleasing variety of ‘mat- 
er. We recommend this paper to our friends, 
not: because we believe it teaches the’ true 
remedy for the evil in the world, but for the 
reason that it acquaints us with many causes, 
hitherto known to but ‘few, of the social dis- 
cord and misery so prevalent among mankind, 
and oust tendo excite earnest inquiry into 
all the relations of society, thereby infusing into 
the mind of the philanthropist, z glad hope of 
the redemption of mankind from degradation 
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Crops.—A correspondent from Rochester, i. . 
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B descended into the well, 
enedth:the mnddy waters, laid his 
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Water to take breath, went 


wn again and brought up the dead body. It 


was some comfort to the poor grief-stricken 
mother to receive 
faithful man’ could 
store the child alive to his mother, but.he did 
what he could. 
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When Hepburn is asked what it is that 


prompts him tojump in after every body that 
falls in the water, his answer is, “I don’t like 
to see any body in digtreas.” 
mitted that he gives'the best possible. proof of 

the reality of his compassion and the sincerity 

of his sympathy. He has. been eulogized in 

the papers, and probably has received some to- ° 
kens of gratit 
to wear a gold medal? 
been presented tohim? I have never so heard. 
With or without medals, a true philanthropist, 
with a dark skin, is Anderson Hepburn, and 
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Miami Canal—The ‘Toledo Blade of the 15th = = a daring of his benevolence. ~e $ 
le ia, D. C. A. B.C. 


Flat Tyeason.—Some one advertises in the 
Mail for 100 men “to sell the United States.” 
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